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66 [2] ADVERTISEMENTS 


TO EVERY SUBSCRIBER 


American Agriculturist 


YEAR BOOK 
Weather Forecasts ana Farmers’ Almanac 


ROR 1900. 
CONCISE! COMPLETE! UNRIVALED! UNEQUALLED! INVALUABLE! 


Contains 500 Pages, 1000 Topics, 10,000 Facts. 


The American Agriculturist Year Book and Almanac for 1900 is if possible of more value than those which have preceded it. 
Statistics have been brought up to date, and the general subjects treated, while complete in themselves, supplement those which have 
appeared in the Year Books for the previous four years without duplication. The new matter given is indispensable for daily use during 
the ts to come, making this, like its predecessors, valuable for ready reference and a record of practical affairs which should be in 
every home. 


No Library, Desk, Schoolroom or 
Home Should Be without It. 


The scope of the work is such as to 
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Weather Forecasts of Incalculable 
Value to All. 


Owing to the great popularity of 
make ita reference book for the li- cay sagenlligte = gens bmg 
brary and well worthy of study in the BooK AND ALMANAC, and the disap- 


schoolroom. More than this, the 3 os : : niet , : - : : LTR 6 . 
many timely topics discussed and the ; ; AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST  ppanignemnaey expressed by so a that 
they were not given in the 1899 book, 


great amount of information given ' ; *e % ‘ 
make it well worth reading through oy Y AN 2 RB () @) K jogo Rosas this Berg Ae the 
simply as a matter of ordinary infor- B& = ‘ _ son Seema ee 
mation and interest. Bear in mind es NXPALMANAC 6 made at a considerable gpantiag Latte but 
that it is from cover to cover filled ¥ —————a SRR witha feeling that our readers are 
with facts—accurate, reliable, non- : entitled to the best that can be ob- 
partisan and authoritative. The book tained. snene Weather a 
does not express opinions. Every are of great value. As an / manac 
member of the family will find items and Calendar it is complete, giving 
of special interest in this work. weather hints, charts in variety, cal- 
endars for aseries of years, and for 
each month, with figures for every 
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Tells You What You Want to a q A 4 = Facts sant et Amerion. 
Know, Just When You Want Ne si = ates “od Peole’s Weanury A Great Source of Information, A 
to Know It, BX 3 rif emgpadpranstemes Treasury of Knowledge. 


Almanac, farm Text-Book and 
Mousebuid Gusde 

Not only is there a great amount 
of information inthe way of statistics 
and general information, but the book 
has also been brought up to date up- 
on the prominent new topics of the 
day, such as for instance, The Trans- 
vyaal Trouble, The Nicaragua Canal, 
Samoa, The Philippines, etc., and 
subjects of a similar character upon 
which everybody should be posted— 
The agricultural department sparkles 
with facts and helps of vital interest 


The book contains a vast deal of 
information in such convenient and 
condensed form as to make it almost 
invaluable for ready reference. The 
various topics treated are not only 
grouped together under general head- 
ings, but an accurate index renders it 
possible to turn to any subject sought 
with the least possible delay. The 
pay sak be tn SOT Ts cqaineh teen aiker’'t 

J realizes that over a aged in agriculture upon either a 
distinct topics are treated. Ready for Delivery. Size of Book, 5 {-2 x 8 I-2 in. farge or small scale. 


A Practical Educator, A Reliable Handbook. 

Of course a YEAR BooK AND ALMANAC could not be complete without a full report of tlfe elections of last year and comparative 

votes of other years. In these respects our Almanac is ascomplete as any publication in the country. Naturally in this connection 
also, there is more or less information about our own country and government. 























A Useful Manual of Information, Containing Statistics on Agriculture, Railroads, Schools, 
Weather, Politics, Cities, Counties, States, Countries, People, Animals, Birds, Insects, 


HOUSAND > Would never think of till they eonsulted the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST ALMANAC. There is no annual 


And HINGS in America to compare with it. It is a practical educator on common everyday affairs. This Almanac con. 
nda HOUGHTFUL b tains Weather Forecasts for every dayin the year. It is an Encyclopedia of Official, Statistical, Political, Edu 
cational, Historical and General Information and Religious Facts, likewise a practical direction for the af- 

HINKERS E fairs of Office, Home and Farm, 


Regular -Price 50c. We Give it Away 


Address orders to either of our offices, but to avoid delay send to the one nearest you. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, Publishers, °" "stich co. terqucie asain. a a caine 
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“Agriculture is the Most Healthful, Most Useful, and Most Noble Employment of Man.”—Washington. 
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Timothy vs Crimson Clover as a Green Crop. 
F. W. KILBOURN, NEW JERSEY. 





USE timothy as a green crop 
in the garden in preference 
to crimson clover, because 
in the first place it can be 
sown later, and so does not 
interfere with the money 
crop. It makes a fine, thick, 
even sod, better I think 
than the clover, and it ts sure to bé green 
and vigorous in the spring. Clover is sup- 

“posed to gather nitrogen outside the store 
of nitrogen in the soil, through the agency 
of microbe life existing in little lumps or 
nodules that can be found on the roots of 
all leguminous plants. But I think it loses 
this power when grown on rich soil. I have 
made tests of this by sowing clover and 
grass on adjacent pieces, both sown at 
the same time and with all conditions as 
nearly equal as possible, and have failed 
te see the slightest difference in the suc- 
ceeding crops, between the two pieces. 

It may be that the clover added nitrogen 
to the soil, and it may be that there was 
enough nitrogen in the soil already to give 
the plants power to take up all the phos- 
phoric acid and potash present in the soil. 
But then I have never used available ni- 
trogen in the garden without result; not al- 
Ways a profit, but always a return. But 
the probable reason for lack of result is 
that if the clover added nitrogen to the 
soil it was slow nitrogen, and this is mighty 
poor stuff to push~-crops with. There is 
always a large quantity of organic nitro- 
gen in all good garden soils, but to de- 
pend on it to do much toward growing 
profitable garden crops is like expecting 
the mill to grind with the water that’s 
past; it may, but you are likely to be a long 
time at the mill. 

Where there is a market it is better to 
sow spinach with a light top dressing, for 
which it will pay many times over. It will 
turn in dollars that can be used to buy act- 
ive plant food that will certainly feed your 
crops. I sow timothy between the rows of 





For Week Ending January 20, 1900 


cucumbers and cabbage in field work, and 
where the ground has been properly fertil- 
ized have had grass that cut at the rate 
of two tons to the acre, the following June, 
the seed being sown in August on the cu- 
cumber ground, and in Sept on the cabbage 
ground. 
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Changes _ in the Cattle Feeding Industry. 





To one who is not familiar with the cat- 
tle industry, the great change in methods 
during the past 25 years is a matter of sur- 
prise. Early in the history of the country 
it was the rule for farmers in the older set- 
tled states to produce each year afew steers 
for home consumption and the gen- 
eral market. These were grazed on woods 
pastures, fed and sheltered in winter and 
were a source of profit. When the great 
western prairies were available, the cattle 
industry naturally drifted in that direction, 
where pasturage could be had for nothing 
from government lands, or where land was 
sa very cheap that vast ranches could be 
purchased with a comparatively small 
amount of capital. 

For a time, then, the raising of beef cat- 
tle developed on these western ranches and 
the beef steer gradually disappeared from 
our New England and middle states. On the 
great western plains no expense was neces- 
sary outside of herdsmen to look after the 
stock and the putting up of a little hay to 
carry the cattle over the snow period when 
grazing was impossible. No sheds or barns 
were thought necessary, the cattle being 
simply driven to ravines and other shel- 
tered areas during the severest weather. 
This cordition of affairs continued for a 
long time, until the market began to de- 
mand a higher grade of beef than was pro- 
duced by the long-horned Texas steer and 
the native of the northwestern plains. In 
order to secure this, high-grade steers were 
purchased and used to improve the herds of 
the plains. It soon beeame apparent that 
careless methods of grazing must be aban- 
doned if the industry was to continue prof- 
itable. The settling up of the country and 
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the limiting of the ranges necessitated the 
growing of crops either of forage or grain 
to carry the cattle over the winter months. 

Because of this, the cattle industry be- 
gan gradually to change. Better stock ap- 
peared on the ranges, large and comfort- 
able barns were built for the more tender 
blooded stock from the east, herds became 
smaller and a much better grade of beef 


“was produced. Instead of the western cat- 


tle being considered the poorest in the great 
live stock markets of the United States, it so 
happens now that.the cattle from _ the 
ranches often sell as well as any 
kind. Then, too, there has been a 
change in the cattle industry in 
the older states, particularly Illinois, Ohio 
and Michigan. As stated above, the fat 
cattle gradually disappeared from the gen- 
eral farms in these states until it was dif- 
ficult to find a farmer who was fattening 
even a carload of steers. With the revival 
of the industry, however, and the low prices 
of grain, farmers in those states have again 
returned somewhat to beef cattle and it is 
not an uncommon sight now to see many 
farmers who annually ship from one to five 
carloads of fat steers. These they may buy 
from further west or from their neighbors. 
In many cases small herds have been built 
up during the-last five years. These prom- 
ise to be very profitable. This condition is 
exceedingly desirable from an agricultural 
stendpoint, as a part at least of the grain, 
which was formerly sold, is fed at home, re- 
sulting in the enrichment of the land. If this 
is continued, there will be little cause for 
middle-west farmers to complain of their 
lands growing poorer from year to year. 





Of all the Leguminous Crops red clover 
is of the greatest value in accumulating ni- 
trogen in the surface soil. Whenever this 
can be raised it should be depended upon 
in a rotation as a chief nitrogen gatherer. 


Grapes Can Be Pruned any time during 
winter. If the wood is wanted for pro- 
pagation, it should be cut just before the 
severe frosts arrive. ‘ 
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IMPROPER LOCATION OF FEED RACK, PERMITTING MANURE TO BE WASHED AWAY 


The greater waste of manure on the average stock farm is.from improper locaticn of feed racks and mangers. This photo- 
graph, taken on a farm typical of altogether too many in our middle states, shows a practicegoften followed. The feed rack is 
placed on the hillside. The ground is covered with snow. The black spots in the foreground show the fresh manure mingled 


with snow and ice and ready to give up its soluble plant food to saturate the rills and brooks when the thaw and rains come, 
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Feeding Value of Frozen Wheat. 





In a number of the states frozen wheat 
is not uncommon, and what to do with it 
is a question. Many hold that it is not a 
desirable feed for stock, but recent investi- 
gations made at the Utah exper sta seem 
to disprove this theory. Samples of frozen 
wheat were analyzed, and it was shown 
that while it ranks a little inferior for 
stock feeding to that fully ripened and in 
good condition, it still has a high value and 
is in no way injurious when fed to farm 
animals. The frozen wheat contains a lit- 
tle extra crude fiber which indicates some- 
what lower digestibility. 

In Manitoba, where there are frequently 
large quantities of frozen wheat, experi- 
ments have been made with cattle and hogs 
to determine its value. In one test it re- 
quired 524 Ibs of it to produce 100 Ibs live 
weight of pork, while at the same time and 
with a similar lot of hogs it required 522 
Ibs of a mixture consisting of equal parts 
of No 1 wheat, barley and peas to produce 
the same increase in live weight. In a sec- 
ond test with younger hogs, 388 lbs frozen 
wheat was required to produce 100 lbs of 
increase in weight. In both trials the frozen 
wheat was ground and soaked for 12 hours 
before feeding. The test indicated that it 
is practically equal in value to grains that 
have not been injured. 

When fed to two-year-old steers in com- 
parison with mixed meal made up with 
equal parts of oil cake, peas and barley, 
with corn and ensilage for roughage in both 
cases, the daily average gain from the 
frozen wheat was 1.74 lbs and from the 
mixed’ meal 1.94 lbs. At the market price 
of the feeding stuffs the frosted wheat 
gains were made at a cost of $2.12 less per 
hundred weight of gain. Steers fed frozen 
wheat with corn ensilage made 15 per cent 
higher daily gains than those fed the meal 
in connection with hay and roots at a cost 
of about one-half. The quality of the beef 
from steers fed on the frozen wheat was 
pronounced excellent by butchers and by 
wholesalers to whom it was sold. The daily 
ration of mixed feed and wheat was in 
each instance 6 Ibs per head. When both 
were fed in connection with the corn en- 
silage it required 309 lbs of the mixed meal 
for each 100 lbs of gain and 343 Ibs of frozen 
wheat. 

In all these trials, with the hogs as well 
as the cattle, while there was no direct 
comparison between the frozen wheat and 
that fully matured, results seem to indi- 
cate that frozen wheat is practically equal 
to a mixture of first-class wheat, oats and 
bran for hog feed and stands very high as 
a concentrated feed for cattle. 





Appropriations for U S$ Dept of Agriculture. 





Continued investigations in the new ter- 
ritories and tropical possessions of the U S 
will be made by the dept of agri if the ap- 
propriations asked by it for 1901 are granted 
by congress. These wiil be mainly to find out 
congress. These will be mainly to find out 
what injurious insects are likely to be in- 
troduced into this country, to investigate 
fiber and agricultural plants of the tropics, 
to investigate the pomological resources of 
Porto Rico and the Hawaiian islands, and 
to establish and_ maintain experiment sta- 
tions in them and in the Philippines, about 
$50,000 being asked for this purpose. The 
most noted increase asked for is $131,000 for 
the division of forestry to be expended 
mainly in investigations in Alaska. An in- 
crease of 15,000 is asked for irrigation inves- 
tigations, 10,000 for soil investigations to de- 
termine methods for reelaiming .alkali 
lands, 5000 to extend free publications in 
greater competition with agricultural news- 
papers and 15,000 for meteorological obser- 
vations in the Hawaiian and Philippine 
islands. 

To do the additional work more clerks 
and assistants are needed, so the salary list 
of several of the bureaus is to be isics need 
accordingly. The heavy free seed distribu- 


tion is to be continued, the only change be- 
ing an increase of rare seeds, etc, to be sent 
to the exper stations for trial. This increase 
from 20,000 to 30,000 is to be taken from the 
usual appropriation of 130,000. The bureau 
of animal industry wants 100,000 extra for 
meat inspection and an experiment station 
of its own. The usual appropriation of 
12,000 is asked for quarantine stations, but 
no hint is given that any change is to be 
made in bad conditions at the New York 
station at Garfield, N J, although it is 
hoped that some of this money will be used 
for this purpose. The total appropriations 
asked for foot up $4,106,257, as against 3,726,- 
022 for 1900, an increase of 380,235. 





The Plan of a Farm Granary. 


H. B. MOORE, IOWA, 





I have found the granary, the ground plan 
of which is illustrated herewith, most sat- 
isfactory for my own use. It is 28 by 32 ft. 
The corncrib, 8 by 32 ft, occupies one side 
of the granary. This bin will hold about 
1000 bu of ear corn. Next to this is a drive- 
way 10 by 32 ft. Three small bins are pro- 
vided for meal feeds or grain if so desired. 
An oat bin 10 by 12 ft will hold enough for 
the ordinary farmer. The cleaning alley, 
6 by 10 ft, is very essential in cleaning seed 
for spring use. The corner posts are 10 ft 
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FLOOR PLAN OF GRANARY. 


high. The attic or upper floor is used for a 
Storage way for farm tools, sacks, etc. 
These are hoisted by means of a trap door, 
rope and pulley. 

The small grain portion is sided first with 
shiplap and over this is placed No 2 house 
siding. This adds to the strength of the 
building, keeps out beating rains and 
makes it almost impossible for mice to get 
into the granary. The small grain side will 
hold about 2500 bu. The alleyway can be 
used for storing buggies or when needed 
can be utilized for ear corn. If desired, 
farm scales can be put in the alleyway and 
there will be no freezing down or rotting, 
as they are always under shelter. A stair- 
way leads to the second story out of the 
cleaning alley. 





Protection Against Tornadoes. 


PLANS ADVOCATED BY PROF HAZEN OF THE U $8 
WEATHER BUREAU. 





Fifty years hence not a big town in the 
southwest will be without a tornado trap. 
As the so-called cyclone belt becomes more 
thickly populated, disasters from this cause 
will grow more frequent. My belief is that 
any town in that region would be rendered 
safe against tornadoes by a series of look- 
out stations extended in a line from north 
to south, so as to interpose a barrier on 
the danger side, that is, the west side, from 
which the revolving storm invariably comes. 
This barrier would be made effective by 
means of a system of dynamite bombs, 
connected with the stations by wires. 
It would not be necessary to keep 
guard all the time, but the men 
appointed for that purpose would only 
go on duty when warning was _ received 
from the weather bureau that conditions 
were favorable for cyclones. On seeing a 


ALL ABOUT THE FARM 


funnel cloud approaching, the operator 
would simply wait until it got near enough 
and then touch off the cartridges, which 
would blow it to smithereens. If the tor- 
nado were not destroyed by the dynamite 
explosions, it would be likely to be de- 
prived of so much of its energy as to be 
rendered incapable of doing harm. 

Evidently, then, it is necessary that we 
should find some means of dissipating the 
electricity with which the destructive fun- 
nel cloud is charged. We must do for the 
tornado what we do for the ordinary thun- 
der cloud, whose lightning we conduct 
away harmlessly by metal rods. Just here 
I want to call your attention to a very in- 
teresting fact. I have devoted a great deal 
of attention to the study of cyclones, fol- 
lowing the history of all that have been 
recorded for a great many years back, and 
I have never known of a case where one of 
them struck a town that had a forest or 
even a few acres in extent to the south- 
west. 

Tornadoes always travel from southwest 
to northeast. I am inclined to think that 
a forest of moderate extent to the south- 
west of a town is a most efficient protection 
against storms of this kind. Why? you 
ask. Simply because the trees draw off the 
electricity that gives to the cyclone its en- 
ergy. If this is true, it follows that every 
town in the danger belt ought to plant trees 
for a tornado barrier, if it has not already 
this defense. Such a plan is much simpler 
and less costly than the dynamite system 
which I have already suggested. Of course 
the growing of trees takes time. The towns 
ought not to remain undefended while wait- 
ing for trees to grow, and so I would pro- 
pose that a temporary makeshift might 
be serviceable, consisting of a barrier of 
tall poles with a network of wires extended 
between them. 





Forestry as It Affects Material Progress 
—The fertility of the soil and the material 
progress of the human race cannot be main- 
tained without forests. It is not necessary 
for me to argue this point. It is sufficient 
to say that those who have watched the 
rapid deforestation of the middle and east- 
ern states have for a number of years ad- 
vocated some method of preventing the 
wholesale destruction of trees. In some of 
the older states there are areas once clothed 
with fine forests, but now being without trees 
have become almost valueless. These are be- 
ing bought up by the state at great cost 
and an attempt made at reforestation. I 
have maintained for years that Wisconsin 
should withdraw all her timber lands from 
the market. I am quite sure that all tim- 
ber lands that have been sold by the state 
for the past 10 years have been purchased 
sclely on a basis of what the timber will 
be worth.—[B. S. H., Wisconsin, 





Removing Boars’ Tusks—This subject 
was discussed at the Missouri swine breed- 
ers’ meeting and different methods were 
given. Secretary F. H. Schooler of Rock- 
port puts a slipnoose around the upper jaw 
and ties the loose end to a post about four 
feet from the ground. The hog then will 
naturally sit on its haunches and pull back, 
thus opening its mouth. With a Russell 
staple puller you can then take hold of the 
tusk near the gum and crush it o.. read- 
ily. Another member advocated the use of 
a saw, taking the tusk off at the gum and 
leaving it smooth. C. Y. Thornton of 
Blackwater uses a rope, in the same man- 
ner as explained by Schooler, but removes 
the tusks by crushing them off with a pair 
of heavy pruning shears with three-foot 
handles. ; 





When Lime Is Needed—Lime may prove 
to be a wonderfully good thing forsome soils. 
If the land is acid, lime is always beneficial. 
Buy it when it is cheapest. The amount 
to apply will depend altogether upon the 
character of the soil. I have used all the 
way from 1500 to 6000 lbs to the acre. Stone 
lime may be used ‘by placing it in piles 
containing about % bu each and covering 
this with soil and allowing the lime to slake. 
{G. A. Smith. 








COMMERCIAL AGRICULTURE 
Money in North Carolina Yams. 


ELMER E. REYNOLDS. 





Catawba county, this state, is the center 
of the North Carolina yam, or sweet potato 
industry. From Hickory and nearby sta- 
tions last year over 100,000 bu of sweet po- 
tatoes were shipped to the city markets. 
Boston is one of the principal markets, but 
shipments have been made with excellent 
results as far north as Ottawa, Can. 

Sweet potatoes have been grown-in the 
Piedmont section of North Carolina for 
home use since the country was first set- 
tled, but producing them for the northern 
markets is an industry of very recent de- 
velopment. It began with the introduction 
of the sweet potato house, which enables 
the grower to keep his crop until the fol- 
lowing spring when he will realize better 
prices than in the autumn and early win- 
ter. This house is similar in construction 
to an ice-house. Studding 8 or 10 in wide, 
say 2 by 8 or 10 in, is used for frame. 
Weatherboarding and ceiling are com- 
menced at the bottom, carrying both on at 
the same time and filling in between weath- 
erboarding and ceiling with sawdust, which 
is packed very tightly. This is done all 
around on every side of the building, a 
place being left at one end for the door. A’ 
tight double floor is put in, also a double 
ceiling overhead. 

This done, the house is covered as any 
other house and two double doors put in, 
one to swing in and the other to swing out. 
A hole is left in the ceiling overhead in cen- 
ter, generally a foot square, with slide shut- 
ters for ventilation and regulation as to 
heat and cold. Bins are placed on each 
side of the house for storing the potatoes. 
The temperature is kept at about 50 de- 
grees. This is done by opening or closing 
doors as the weather demands. A ther- 
mometer is kept in the house and looked 
after daily. Lighted lamps are sometimes 
placed in the house- in extremely cold 
weather. Potatoes properly handled will 
keep ‘in these houses until late in spring. 
The houses are made to hold 500 to 2000 bu. 

The average yield of sweet potatoes in 
Catawba Co is 200 to 300 bu per acre, and 
the average net price received by the 
grower last year was 35c per bu, which is 
a general average. This season’s crop was 
cut short by the most severe drouth in the 
last 50 years, yet many thousand bushels 
will be housed for the northern markets, 
and the grower will be recompensed in part 
for his small yield by higher prices for his 
crop. Although not a main crop except on 
a few farms, the North Carolina yam is one 
of the most profitable money crops farmers 
in the Piedmont section can raise. 





The Movement of Onions. 





In a recent brief report from F. H. Ebe- 
ling, sec’y of the N Y onion growers’ ass’n, 
he says onions keeping very well up to New 
Year’s. A large share of the crop in deal- 
ers’ hands, perhaps 50 per cent still in stor- 
age awaiting better prices. 

Writing us recently, the Horr-Warner Co 
of Wellington, O, say about 40 per cent of 
the last onion crop still in growers’ hands. 
Practically none in the hands of farmers, 
stocks not keeping quité as well as usual. 
No doubt since the date of this letter con- 
siderable quantities of onions have been 
shipped from that part of the state. 

Stocx on hand keeping fairly well. Price 
at New Year’s 30c r bu at shipping sta- 
tion.—[J Bros, Wayne Co, O. 

Stored onions are generally keeping well 
here, perhaps 20 per cent of latest crop 
available for city markets; 40c p bu now 
offered.—[C. L. O., Wayne Co, N Y. 
| Barly Jan finds about 10,000 bu red globes 
stored here, keeping finely, out of a total 
crop of 90,000 bu. Prices now around 35c p 
bu.—[H. G., Livingston Co, N Y. 





Exploiting Our Corn at Paris—Ferdinand 
‘W. Peck, U S commissioner general to the 
Paris exposition, has arranged to have car-~ 


ried on as a feature of the U S exhibit a 
practical demonstration of the food value 
of corn by means of cooking exhibits. 
Here aH the varied’ forms of corn foods 
will be prepared in full sight of visitors and 
samples distributed free. The demonstra- 
tion will be under. the management of 
Charles Richards Dodge, director of agri- 
culture, horticulture and food products, 
and will be prepared and inaugurated by 
Clark E. Carr, president of the American 
maize propaganda, 





Packers of Canned Goods expect to se- 
cure an advance on their next season’s out- 
put. Enough sales for future account have 
already been made to indicate that prices 
will rule 10@15c per doz higher than last 
year’s opening. A N Y trade paper says 
this is true of the western packers; that 
probably the advance in Md will be 12%c 
and that N Y and Me corn will show an 
advance of 10@15c. True, the cost of pack- 
ing has been increased, owing to the high 
prices of material, but the canned goods 
market as a whole is in better shape than 
one and two years ago. Growers and truck 
farmers should receive fair consideration 
when it comes to making prices for fresh 
fruits. 





The Foreign Apple Trade continues large 
in volume, but the season’s business to date 
has averaged only fairly satisfactory. This 
is true of shipping interests in the U S and 
Canada and of receivers at London, Liver- 
pool and on the continent. Much of the trou- 
ble may be summed up in the old story 
of undesirable fruit and unsatisfactory 
packing. The goods too often arrive at the 
auction rooms in disappointing condition. 
Prices received are low, and there is loss 
for the American shipper. Some of the 
trade papers are this winter advocating a 
change in the ‘“‘machinery,” and believe the 
time will come when foreign dealers will 
buy direct on this side the ocean from local 
agents. This will insure proper selection of 
fruit and proper packing. During the pres- 
ent season, especially throughout the au- 
tumn months, altogether too much fruit of 
soft varieties was sent abroad, tending to 
demoralize the trade. 





Jottings From the Farmers. 





Wheat is about 61%4c a bushel lower at New 
York than one year ago, corn 3%c and oats 
4%c. Grain-raising farmers are not shar- 
ing in the “prosperity boom” and the re- 
turn to the gold standard. No one knows 
how much of the 13 millions which the sec- 


how much of the 13 millions which 
the secretary of the treasury de- 
posited in a New York bank, to re- 


lieve the money stringency, was used by 
the gamblers to carry their May wheat op- 
tions on grain they never owned or never 
expected to own, but base their specula- 
tions on government crop reports. Each 
farmer can tell whether he receives any 
more for his produce than he did before 
this great financial boom and vy aether he 
pays more for what he buys. Is not the 
farmer entitled to as valuable compensa- 
tion for his produce and the laborer for 
his services as the banker, the capitalist 
or the speculator?—[M, E. Frost, Westches- 
ter Co, N Y. 





Let me congratulate you on the increas- 
ing value of your live agricultural and 
commercial paper. The market reports 
prove of great value to your large circle 
of readers; how and when and where to 


sell is equally as important as to raise 
paying crops.—[W. M. King, Alexandria 
Co, Va. 





In your paper I note an article on gilt- 
edge butter direct to consumers, I wouli 
ask where else should it go, and why not 
all gilt edge? Surely no one would ever 
have reason to return such goods. As soon 
as we can reform the ways of our great 
express combine, we may find many im- 
proved methods of selling direct to custom- 
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ers. I was the much-complained-of mid- 
dleman for 30 years, or more properly a gro- 
ceryman, The past 10 years I have been 
end-man or farmer. But give me my choice 
and I will be a middleman every time, for 
the express system does not clutch me near- 
ly so direct.—[C. L., Pike Co, Pa. 





In this section quite a number of men 
make a business of going about the coun- 
try buying corn from farmers and retail- 
ing it to dairymen. In this way most of » 
the surplus corn is marketed and although 
these middlemen make good wages, the 
farmer receives a higher price than he 
would get from country elevators and at 
home railroad stations.—[Joseph Allen, Ohio. 





— ~~ 





Eureka Harness Oil is the best 
preservative of new leather 
and the best renovator of old 
leather. It oils, softens, black- 
ens and protects. 


Eureka ; 
Harness Oil 


on your best harness, your old har- 

ness, and your carriage top, and they 

will not only look better but wear 

longer. Sold everywherein cans—all 

gizes from half pints to five gallons, 
Made by STANDARD OL: CO. 





SHOWS A PROFIT. t 


The feeding of stock gous the 


profits in keeping stock. Victor Corn 
and Oat Feed has never failed to 
yield a profit. It is safe, sure and 
successful. It is analyzed and pro- 
portioned in our own laboratories. 

Every bag is warranted to contain 

8.23 per cent. protein, and 3 per 

cent. fat. 

Every bag is warranted free from 

dirt. 7 

Every bag is sealed with our own 

seal. 

Never buy an unsealed bag. If you 
can find a dealer who doesn’t keep 
Victor Corn and Oat Feed write us. 

About our book. One man writes: 
‘Send me another Victor Book quick. 
I loaned mine to afriend. He read 
it, and won’t give it back.”” 

We sent him another. We'll send 
you one also,—free, if you will send 
your name, 

Address Science Department, 


THB AMERICAN CEREAL CO., 
1350 Monadnock Bidg., Chicago, Il. 











: Sistannual catalog B- 

4. W. STRAUB & CO., STBT Filbert St., Philade 

The A. W. STRAUB CO., Canal and ag Sts., ’ 
esiern agents for Smalley Powers, Shellers, Cutters, & 
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Characteristics of a Good Fleece. 





The modern mutton sheep must also be 
a wool producer. Our future wool supply 
must come largely from sheep grown pri- 
marily for mutton. It is essential, then, 
that a mutton sheep have a good fleece as 
well as a good carcass. This combination 
is both practicable and profitable. It is no 
longer regarded necessary to grow one sheep 
for a fleece, another for a carcass, and 
another for a lamb. The intelligent flock- 
master combines them all in one class. 
Some of the best mutton sheep are pro- 
ducing as profitable fleeces as those kept 
exclusively for wool, and their lambs are 
decidedly superior. 

One of the first essentials in a good fleece 
is compactness or density. This quality 
not only insures a better yield of wool, but 
it affords better protection against storm 
and indicates a hardier animal, better able 
to withstand exposure. A close, even, dense 
fleece with no breaks should cover all parts 
of the body, including the head, limbs and 
under parts. The tendency in improvement 
of the wool-producing qualities of modern 
breeds has been toward carrying the fleece 
more completely over the head, face, limbs 
and lower line. The advantage is not so 
much in the increased yield of wool grown 
on these parts, as that is of little conse- 
quence, but in the accompanying tendency 
to a larger and better yield of wool in all 
parts. A barefaced and barelegged sheep 
is always a relatively light shearer, says 
Prof Cc. F. Curtis in farmers’ bulletin 96, 
and in contrast with this the sheep wooled 
from ‘“‘the eyes to the toes’”’ always yields 
a heavy fleece and the wool is generally 
of a better quality than from thos: hav- 
ing a scanty covering. 

Fineness, length and strength of f.ber are 
essential qualities in a good fleece that 
should always have prominent considera- 
tion in the selection of breeding stock, as 
these qualities largely determine the mar- 
ket value. Neglect or undue exposure of 
the flock, a period of sickness, or anything 
that induces unthrift and impaired vitality 
invariably results in diminishing both the 
length and strength of fiber. Generally a 
fleece begins to decline in value and yield 
after a sheep becomes four years old. Soft- 
ness and pliancy are to a considerable ex- 
tent due to the secretions of the skin. A 
clear pink or yellowish skin is an indica- 
tion of a good quality of wool, while a pale 
or bluish skin is generally accompanied by 
an inferior fleece. “The yolk is the oily se- 
cretion which gives color, softness, pliancy 
and luster to the fleece. The composition 
of the yolk consists of a soapy matter, 
principally animal oil and potash, which 
promotes the growth of the fleece and pre- 
vents friction, wearing of the fibers and 
cotting. Good feeding, shelter and care 
promote liberal secretion of yolk, while e«- 
posure and alkali soils result in injury to 
wool by diminishing the yolk. 

The secretions are always more abun- 
dant under high temperature, hence blan- 
keting and confinement in close, warm 
quarters will stimulate the production and 
insure a finer fiber. A liberal secretion of 
yolk is favorable to the production of a 
good fleece, but the yolk should be clear and 
transparent and not too thick and gummy. 
In addition to these qualities, a fleece 
should possess the properties of evenness 
and uniformity;. this refers to coverifig, 
density and quality. 





Model Creamery Butter Maker. 


*J. VAN WAGENER, NEW YORK. 





The butter maker is an important person. 
A good butter maker is rare. He is hard 
to get and hard to keep. He must be skilled 
in all the practical details and also in all 
the science of butter making. He must be 
able to make butter if it is necessary and 
understand all the scientific processes in- 
volved in the manufacture. In addition he 
must have tact, that is, the art of rubbing 





*From an address at 1899 New York state 
dairy meeting. 


CATTLE AND SHEEP 


people the right way. Few positions call 
for more patience and politeness. He must 
be able to ignore complaints which are con- 
stantly coming to hts ears. He must be 
able to politely but forcibly point out to 
the careless patron that he must use more 
eare in producing his milk. 

Above all, he must be honest and pro- 
gressive. Conservatism will not answer 
in the modern dairy. The  conser- 
vative is the man’ who hides. in 
the bushes until the fighting is over and 
then comes out and does the shouting after 
the victory is won. Primarily, he must in- 
sist upon cleanliness in every particular, 
not only in the creamery but at the homes 
of the patrons. He must be an upright 
man who is a valuable addition to any com- 
munity, for he will be more or less inti- 
mately associated with the people of the 
neighborhood. 





The National Duroc-Jersey record ass’n 
met at Chicago, Jan 2. The secretary’s re- 
port showed a balance of $984.75 in the 
treasury. A dividend of 50 per cent was 
declared. N. B. Louden, Clay Center, Neb, 
was elected president, Robert J. Evans 
secretary-treasurer, and Messrs Vogel of 
Ill, Russell of Mo, Davis of Kan, Jones of 
Ind and Keil of Ia were chosen directors. 
The next meeting will be held in Des 
Moines the first week in Jan, 1901. Vol VI 
will close May 1, 1900. 


A Six Legged Calf—The illustration is a 
true representation of a calf with six well- 
formed legs. Four are in their normal po- 
sition, while two come out of the withers 
at the base of the neck. Instead of point- 
ing upward they are loosely articulated and 
hang down at the side of the neck. The 








THE SIX-LEGGED CALF. 


calf was born on the farm of Peter J. 
Danielson near Waupaca, Wis. Mr Danielson 
has been offered a very handsome price for 
it. He furnishes milk to city customers and 
has never been accused of putting water 
into his milk, but it looks a little suspicious 
to see him turn out veal six quarters to 
the calf.—[F. M. Benedict. 


Fattening High-Grade Texas Cattle in 
Iowa—Two years ago the argricultural col- 
lege brought 40 head of steer calves from 
Texas. They were grade Angus, Herefords 
and Shorthorns from pure-bred sires with 
Texas dams. The first winter they were 
carried over as cheaply as possible; the 
next spring they were put on pasture dur- 
ing the whole season without grain. In this 
a mistake was made, as the gain was less 
than one pound per day. The next winter 
they were fed snapped corn and a mixed 
fodder ration, including sorghum. During 
this period they showed a gain of two 
pounds per head per day. The second spring 
they were put on good pasture and fed some 
grain. When the pasture became dry in 
the middle of the summer, they were fed 
eight pounds of corn, which had been soaked 
24 hours. During this period they made a 
gain of two pounds per day. When new 
corn came in this year they were put on 
feed of 10 pounds of snapped corn, six 
pounds of gluten meal and two pounds of 
oil meal per day, with a variety of fodder, 
including sorghum. They will go on the 
market in December and January with an 


average weight of about 1400 Ibs. The calves 
cost originally $25 per head laid down at 
Ames, and were dehorned immediately up- 
on receipt.—[Prof John A, Craig, Iowa. 


—— 








A HAPPY PAIR. 


Ewe and lamb owned by S. E. Williams of 
. Rensselaer Co, N Y. 





Pickle for Hams—tThe following is a good 
recipe for curing hams instead of smok- 


ing them. It is taken from an old-fash- 
ioned recipe book by a Dr Chase. It is 
in quite common use in this vicinity: For 


100 lbs of ham, take coarse salt 8 lbs, salt- 
peter 2 oz, brown sugar 2 lbs, potash 1% oz, 
water 4 gals. Saleratus, 2 oz, may be sub- 
stituted for the potash. Pour over the 
meat. In three to five weeks the meat has 
a flavor considered by many superior to 
that cured by smoking.—[W. E. Stone, 
Providence Co, R I, 

&@ For a full treatise on pickling hams, 
and in fact all. processes of butchering and 
curing pork, see Home Pork Making, pub- 
lished by Orange Judd company, price 50c, 
prepaid. 





Putting a Foundation Under a Building 
—It is often desired to put a tight founda- 
tion under a barn or other structure, al- 
ready built. This is a difficult matter, par- 
ticularly if the building is close to the 
ground. The foundation should extend 
down below the frost line. How shall the 
ditch be dug under the edge of the barn? 
The illustration shows an excellent plan. 
Dig a trench close to the barn, and then 
dig in under the barn to the required-dis- 
tance to accommodate the foundation 
stones. Exactly under the edge of the barn, 
at the bottom of the wide trench, drive 
stakes and put down a rough board. Now 
fill in behind the board with loose stones, 
put on another old board and continue to 
fill in the loose stones until they stand 











level with the surface of the ground. The 
part of the trench outside the boards can 
now be filled in with earth, packing it down 
solidly, leaving the old boards where they 
are. The flat stones above the ground can 
then be put in and cemented. Perhaps they 
can be put in more conveniently before fill-< 
ing in the outside trench. 





Flat Stones where abundant are the 
cheapest and best material for flooring piga 
pens, 











Working of the Tuberculosis | Law. 


*FRANKLIN DYE, NEW JERSEY. 





As secretary of our state tuberculosis 
commission I have had an opportunity to 
closely observe the working of our law. It 
has been in operation five years and in its 
enforcement the commission has always 
endeavored to be considerate and educate 
the farmers into the production of better 
milk and the proper caring for it. The 
dairyman of the future must get a better 
product. He must have more 12,000-lb cows 
and in order to do this we must have more 
**12,000-Ib” men, for the efficiency of the 
cow depends upon the brain capacity of the 
dairyman. The cow’ must be healthy and 
the milk must be placed on the market in 
the very best condition, and as all this is 
affected by the health of the cow, it is but 
right that the state should insist that the 
consumeér, who is the innocent party, be 
protected. . 

In my work throughout the state I find 
a number of defective conditions -which 
tend to produce diseased cows. Among 
these are crowding, lack of air space, lack of 
ventilation, deficiency of light, damp floors, 
improper bedding, accumulation of manure 
about the barn, allowing diseased animals 
to remain with well ones, putting healthy 
animals in barns that have contained dis- 
eased ones without first disinfecting, and 
feeding moldy feeds. 

In our work, dairy herds are inspected 
when we are asked to do it by the farmers, 
by the state board or by the dairy com- 
missioners. The work is increasing in pop- 
ularity and farmers are asking that their 
herds be inspected. We have $10,000 avail- 
able for the present year. Where animals 
are condemned and killed we pay the mar- 
ket value of the animal, limiting the price 
per cow to $40 as a maximum. We en- 
deavor to be lenient, pointing out defects 
in stables and the care of milk. We use 
tuberculin in making our tests, but this 
is not required by law. Recently our leg- 
islature passed a law which prevents the 
entrance of tubercular cattle. No dairy 
animal can be shipped into the state with- 
out the guarantee that they have been ex- 
amined and found free from tuberculosis. 
Veal from Skimmilk. 
SOUTHWICK, MASSACHUSETTS, 


A. A. 


If butter and cream are high, calves can 
be vealed to excellent advantage on skim 
milk; but to succeed at all, the greatest 
care must be taken in the preparation of 
the feed and allowing the proper amount 
for each animal. 

More trouble comes from giving feed of 
an uneven temperature than from any 
other cause. The feed should be 98 degrees 
by the glass and not by guesswork. The 
young creature should have new milk for 
three days, when a little skimmed milk 
car be added, and the careful feeder can 
use the skimmed article entire at the end of 
a week. The only critical point to observe is 
to keep the bowels in the best condition 
when the calf is yet quite young. A pen of 
calves at three or four weeks old, if about 
of sn even habit in eating, can be fed from 
a trough with a reasonable degree of safe- 
ty, thus lessening the work of feeding very 
materially. For hearty, rugged calves, a 
gocd gruel, made by scalding a half pint of 
fine ground corn meal or good sweet lin- 
seed meal to each calf, can be given. Pour 
this in the trough and then pour in the 
milk. 

No rule can be intelligently given as to 
the amount of feed for each calf. My own 
method in feeding any animal is to allow 
what the creature will assimilate. Anything 
short of this is unprofitable. Fattening 
ce'ves on porridge or gruel does not pay, 
although for calves to be raised for cows 
and oxen this method proves very satis- 
factory. Calves fattened. upon skimmed 
milk will require a-longer time te get in 
Menai’ 

*From paper read at New York dairy con- 
vention. 





LIVE STOCK AND DAIRY 


good condition, but if they do well they will 
be very meaty and desirable. A mixture 
of cern and oats and best wheat bran, fed 
dry in moderate quantity, will push them 
along. Good judgment and a willingness to 
apply it will help along to success in this 
particular branch of farming very mate- 
rially. 





Oleo Law Sustained—A federal court has 
decided that a certain commission man 
fined for violating the Missouri law per- 
taining to oleo, must submit to the rulings 
of the lower court. This law prohibits the 
sale of oleo colored as butter. The defen- 
dant contended that the law is unconsti- 
tutional so far as it applied to him, in that 
the oleo was procured from another state. 
But the federal judge decides that it is 
within the power of the state of Missouri to 
exclude from its markets any compound 
manufactured in another state, which is of 
such character as to cheat the general pub- 
lic into purchasing that which they may 
not intend to buy. 





Kinds of Feed and Abortion—Abortion 
may result from a large number of causes, 
such as injury, infection and the like. It 
is contagious and no remedy is known. 
Feeds lacking in bone-making material 
seem to have a tendency to produce this 
disease. Other things being equal, cows 
fed bran, clover, peas, etc, seem to be less 





affected than those given carbonaceous 
foods. 
Grinding Oats—In European countries 


crushed and ground oats are much used. 
Where horses are inclined to eat rapidly, 
grinding assists in the utilization of the 
food. 





Swine in Massachusetts—It will be a 
matter of some surprise to the average 
reader to know that the value of hogs in 
the state formed less than 6 per cent of 
the total value of all domestic animals, ac- 
cording to the last official census, figures 
for which have just been made public. 





Sheaf Oats for Horses—The favorite 
food in Scotland, where horses are at only 
moderate work, is cut sheaf. oats. 


wort 65 gap oe Man. 


It may be worth a like sum or even more to you. 
Fingal, Barnes Co., N. D., March 19, 1898. 
Dear Sirs:—-I have used your Kendail’sSpavin Cure and J 
think it a good Liniment. have cured a vim on best 
mare, and I would not take $125 for her, w | offered for $75 
before. I will be pleased to have your and receipts for 
this inclosed stamp, as [ read on the cartoon, 
FRANK SMITH. 


ruly yours, 

It is an absolutely reliable remedy for Bpavins, | 
@ Splints, Carbs, Ringveones,ete. Removes the bunch 

> leaves no scar. Price, $1; six for $5. As a liniment 
$ for family use it has no equal. Ask your druggist § 
@ for KENDALL’S SPAVIN CU also “A Treatise on the 
® Horse,” the book free, or address 

H DR. B. J. KENDALL CO., ENOSBURG FALLS, VT. 


svVeee e 


ROBERTS’ 


ANTI-ABORTION 


: — ss 
Hypodermatically administered, is a POSIe 
TIVE CURE for abortion in cows. Sworn 
testimonials furnished on application. Address 
DR. D. ROBERTS, Vet. Surgeon, - Waukesha, Wis. 














Florida Orange Croves. 


FOR SALE or exchange for improved unencum- 
bered real estate, 300 acres, with 20 acres of bearin 
orange trees in Manatee County, Florida; also 68 
acres with bearing grove in Clearwater Harbor, 
Florida, both properties Dearing profitable crops; 
in healthy localities, desirable surroundings, 
schools and churches. W. H. B., Room 163, 96 Broad- 
way, New York. 





- s | Ch m= Farm, 120 acres, two- 
Oo r a e ea story house, 9rooms, 
two barns, apple orchards, 210 trees in prime, grass cut 
with machine, 20 head cattle, two horses, farming imple- 
ments; butter and produceroute. All for ; $1800 can 
remain on mortgage; 24% miles from W: nested. J. HK. 
SMITH, Station A, Winsted, Conn. 








A Dairyman’s Profits. 


There is more money 
in working your head 
than your hands. There 
is more butter in run- 
ning a Little Giant 
Cream Separator 
than in skimming by 
hand—25 per cent more. 
The Little Giant costs no 
more than the pans will 
in the long run. It will 
pay you to adopt modern, 
up-to-date dairy methods 
Send for Catalogue No. 34. It’s free. 


The Sharples Co., P. M. SHARPLES, 
Canal & Washington Sts. 
CHICAGO, West Chester, Pa. 








See 
The 





( e*. * 
Point 
rr. 
* There is more 
. than “ simply 
g merit” in 


Veterinary Pixine. 


There is not on the market to-day or known to medical 
science a more effective, positive and permanent cure for 
gall sores and scratches on horses. r horse, cow, sheep 
or dog afflicted with any sore or skin disease, it is abso- 
lutely a positive cure. It is beyond the power of any 
veterinary surgeon to prescribe a more infallible remedy. 

riment, for sixteen years it has 


You are trying no ex 
. You take 


been winning the endorsements of every user. 
no chances—your money back if it fails. 

2 oz box 25c) At druggists’ and dealers’ 
PRICE {7,95 "2* Boo} ** Grmuailed, postpaid. 


TROY CHEMICAL CO., Troy, N.Y. 
—— —_________] 
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BIG BANK ACCOUNTS FROM LITTLE SAVINGS GROW: 


it is due to the daily savings made by 


The Improved United States Separator 


that it is so popular with its users and that its sales 
are increasing so rapidly. 


The following are some of the ways it sayes: 
It saves more cream because it leaves less in the skim milk, 
it saves time and labor because it separates faster and easier, 
It saves repair bills on account of its greater simplicity 
and durability. 
For these*and other reasons more fully explained in our catalogues, 
which are free, no one can afford to buy any other make, 
Remember, we furnish a complete line of Dairy and Creamery Apparatus, 


VERMONT FARM MACHINE CO., Bellows Falls, Vt. 
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The Apiary. 
Keeping Bees for Pleasure and Profit. 


F, G. HERMAN. 








There is scarcely a spot so barren that 
it will not support a few colonies of bees. 
A fruit farm is one of the most desirable 
places, especially if located in a valley 
where the bees can ascend in quest of stores 
and descend when heavily laden. It is well 
not to have the bees too far away from 
the house, so they can be easily seen at 
any time, especially during the swarming 
period. 

Nearly everyone can keep a few colonies 
of bees as a side issue. Many a honey pro- 
ducer has commenced in this way. The 
keeping of a few colonies of bees is a good 
avocation, especially one is confined to 
indoor work. Keep the grass short and ev- 
erything clean, so that whatever is going 
on can be easily seen. Tanbark is an excel- 
lent thing to have in the apiary to keep 
dcwn weeds and grass, if it can be bought 
cheaply. A few colonies are enough to be- 
gin with, then increase with experience. 
Any colony will pay for itself in one year, 
as it is possible to produce 20 to 100 Ibs per 
colony, according to location and care. I 
know cf an amateur who began keeping 
bees in 1894 with one colony. In 1898 he pro- 
duced a ton of honey. 

Selling Honey by Sample—Where a bee 
keeper produces honey by the ton, he must 
of necessity seek a market for his product. 
Not wishing to send my honey to commis- 
sion men and help to overstock the market 
and lower the price of honey, I have always 
tried to be my own salesman. I have tried 
selling honey in many ways. The most 
Pleasant and also successful way is selling 
by sample. I find October and November 
the best months in the year to sell honey, 
so I select a pleasant day and put in my 
satchel some nice samples of comb and ex- 
tracted honey and beeswax, mount my bi- 
cycle and start for neighboring towns and 








THE STERNS APPLE. 
[Reduced about a third.] 


cities, visit the leading groceries and show 
my honey. I guarantee everything to be 
as good as the samples shown, and prom- 
ise to deliver honey safe, sound and clean, 
free from breakage or drip, and most al- 
ways effect a sale and nearly always hold 
a customer after the first purchase. With 
horse and wagon I deliver the honey. My 
best day’s work last year amounted to $57 
and this year 97. After paying 1.50 for 
horse and wagon hire, I had left 55.50 and 
95.50 respectively. Not so bad for a sales- 
man who cannot talk well.—[A Jersey Bee- 
keeper. 


Late Cleansing Flight—This. December 
day the thermometer registered 90 degrees 
in the sun, which brought out the bees for 
a good cleansing flight. Now they will be 
able to endure a confinement of one or two 
months of rigorous wintry weather without 
another flight.—[X. Y. Z. 


Brazilian Cotton Mills are an the in- 
crease and now number 155, employing 200,- 
000 operatives. 


TOPICS OF 


The Apple. 


A New Seedling Apple. 


Ait the last New York state fair the seed- 
ling apple illustrated herewith attracted 
an unusual amount of attention. It has 
been named the “Sterns” after Mr Cc. L. 
Sterns of Onondaga Co, N Y, who originat- 








' GROSS SECTION STERNS APPL. 
[Reduced.] 


ed the variety some 15 or 16 years ago, by 
planting some Spitzenberg apple seeds. 
Three of the seedlings appeared to be so 
much stronger and more vigorous than the 
others that they were retained for bearing. 
When they came to fruiting, one of them 
was not considered worthy of propagation; 
one of the others closely resembles the 
Spitzenberg, but ripens earlier; and the 
Sterns proved the most valuable of all. 

It is a very handsome apple of large size, 
and round, slightly flattened shape. Its 
color is red, streaked with darker 
red; stalk, short; basin, deep, nar- 
row; calyx, small; flesh, white, fine grained, 
melting; quality resembling its parent; sea- 
son, winter. The tree is very hardy and 
vigorous, and has never been injured by 
fungous enemies although not sprayed. The 
Sterns apple is certainly worthy of more 
extensive trial. 


ee es 

A Veteran’s Experience with Apples— 
Hon F. Wellhouse of Topeka, Kan, pre- 
sented an interesting review of his experi- 
ence of apple growing in that state, at the 
winter meeting of the Ill hort society. He 
began -to plant orchards in 1876 and in 20 
years had a total of 1637 acres, the prin- 
cipal varieties being represented with 620 
acres Ben Davis, 409 acres Missouri Pippin, 
190 acres Jonathan, 166 acres Gano, 150 acres 
York Imperial and 76 acres Winesap. In 
his earliest planting he put his trees 32 ft 
apart from east to west and 12 ft apart 
from north to south. His experience with 
this planting led him to change, and later 
orchards are set out 32 ft apart from east 
to west and 16 ft apart from north to south. 
From his first planting every other tree 
was cut out at the age of 15 years. He fa- 
vors corn as the best crop to grow in 
young orchards, as it insures thorough cul- 
tivation, besides to some extent protect- 
ing the trees from winds. When the trees 
come into bearing, however, clover is re- 
garded as the best crop. No crop is taken 
from the s@l after it is seeded to clover. 
When the clover seed is ripe, he goes over 
it with a rolling cutter, which breaks down 
the clover and leaves a mulch on _ the 
ground, the clover re-seeding itself. By this 
practice he finds the can maintain fertility 
of his soil without the necessity of ma- 
nuring. 


In Time of Peace prepare for war. This 
maxim applies especially to the bee farmer. 
During swarming time when the farmer is 
in the midst of his plowing and planting, 
how nice it will be if he can go to the honey 
house or cellar and get the necessary hives 
and honey boxes which have all been pre- 
pared in advance. 


England’s Wheat Yield in ’99 was 32.8 
bu per acre, 
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Poultry for Profit. 
The Price Record in Poultry and Eggs. 


Many reports of high prices for poultry 
reach my ears. Please give me range of 
highest prices for chickens and ducks in 
New York and Chicago and Boston for at 
least one or two years back. Is there any 
danger of overdoing this business for next 
— years?—[George Lefevre, Vermilion Co, 

For so many years has the trade in poul- 
try and eggs been as substantial, relatively 
speaking, as that in live stock, grain or 
cotton that there is no danger of its being 
overdone. Demand and supply control 
prices and there are times of glut, but so 
with every commodity. At present the 
home demand takes substantially all we 
produce. During 11 months of ’99 total ex- 
ports of poultry and game were about $207,- 
000, compared with 81,000 a year earlier and 
61,000 two years ago. Our foreign trade in 
eggs amounted to 4,166,000 doz in 11 months 
of ’99, a good increase over the 2,068,000 doz 
a year ago. These figures make an excel- 
lent showing compared with earlier years, 
as will be portrayed in American Agricul- 
turist Year Book for 1900, now almost ready 
for distribution. When Canadian eggs 
came in free of duty we imported 15,000,000 
doz annually, but now with the duty of 3c 
per doz this business has practically ceased, 
11 months’ imports in ’99 amounting to only 
246,000 doz. 7 

As for market prices, these have been 
without remarkable change the past two 
or three years. Olid chickens or fowls sold 
at a range of 6%@l1lc per lb at Chicago dur- 
ing ’99, 6@9l4c in ’98, 54%@10c in ’97, 6@9%e 
in ’96, 6@lic in ’95 and 6@10%c in ’94. Ac- 
cording to the Trade Bulletin, strictly fresh 
eggs sold at Chicago during the packing 
season (March and April) ’99; at 11@13c per 
doz, compared with 8%@12c in the corre- 
sponding period in ’98. The price range on 
fresh eggs at Chicago during the entire 
year ’97 was 8@22c, in '96 7144@22c, in ’95 10@ 
30c and in ’94 8%@22c. 

In the following table are presented whole- 
sale top prices, in cents, at New York dur- 
ing the past two years as per the record 
of the Produce Review. Quotations are on 
western poultry and eggs shipped to the 
metropolis. In all markets these prices 
affect values for southern poultry and 
eggs, and those shipped in from Pennsyl- 


vania, Jersey, York state and New Eng- 
land. 
PRICES ON WESTERN STOCK IN NEW YORK, 
Live Live Live 
fowls turkeys ducks Western 
per ib per fb per pr fresh eggs 
1899 1898 1899 1898 1899 1898 1899 1898 
Jan, 10% 10% 10 ii 65 60 29 23 
Feb, 14 9% 13 11 80 65 35 19 
Mar, 12% il 12 11 80 70 30 13% 
Apr, 11% 13 ys ee 80 75 14% 11% 
May, 13 11 a- -§ 80 70 16 12% 
June, 12% 9 10 8 75 60 15% 13 


July, 12 11 8 8 70 60 15% 14 
10% 10 9 70 50 17 16 
Sept, 1 11 11 10 60 60 20 
Oc 10% 11 il 60 65 21 21 

11% 60 60 23 26 
Dec, 10 10 10 9 





Simple Ways to Success. 
J, G. ALLSHOUSE, PENNSYLVANIA, 





Successful management does not consist 
in the kind of feed nor in the particular 
method of feeding, but the main point is 
to keep them busy and comfortable. The 
exercise of scratching will keep them in 
the best condition to produce eggs. In win- 
ter the floor of the poultry house should be 
kept covered deep with litter, and oats or 
wheat scattered. This litter, of course, 
must not be allowed to remain too long in 
the house, but should be renewed, as clean- 
liness is the best medicine. 

The roosts should be made as near the 
floor as possible, say 1% ft, and be remov- 
able, so as to be easily cleaned and washed 
with some good insect preventive, such as 
oil of tar, or even lime whitewash. Keeping 
hens in small flocks pays best, say 16 to 24 











in each house; good, warm houses are, of 
course, necessary. Most farmers lose more 
than they gain by being too economical 


with their fowls, especially in winter. Oats 
fed to laying hens, managed right, will 
bring the farmer in eggs 60 to 70c, and 


wheat 90 to $1 per bu, ‘but clover, scalded, 
fed to hens will save bushels of grain and 
make more eggs. “In. cold weather parch 
or boil corn or wheat when feeding to the 
poultry. Milk, lean meat and cut green 
bone are egg producers. Have regular hours 
to feed, and in winter give warm water. 
Peach trees should be planted within the 
poultry inclosure, and running water fur- 
nished whenever possible. 





Prize Brown Leghorn 
—This famous bird won 
six first prizes at 
consecutive shows. His 
comb and head parts 
are exceptionally fine, 
while his style and car- 
riage give evidence of 














generations of high 
: breeding. He is son of 
Starlight, also a prize winner. Owner, El- 


lery Bright of Mass. 


The Poultry Business has not been given 
sufficient publicity in comparison to its im- 
portance; but there is no one so much to 
blame for this fact as the farmer. The 
magnitude of the poultry industry is not 
as thoroughly appreciated by our people as 
it should be. The value of poultry products 
is simply immense.—[N Y Subscriber. 


More Interest in Poultry—Like the gar- 
den contest, the poultry competition will 
cause farmers to take more interest in their 
fowls. With most farmers the poultry have 
the least attention of anything, whereas if 
they had the same care that the cows or 
hogs have, the poultry would more than 
surprise the owner.—[J. S. Ingland, Cecil 
Co,. Md. 


The Breeding Stock in Winter—If eggs 
are to be sold for breeding purposes in 
spring, it is best policy not to encourage 
heavy winter laying. Hens which have 
rested all winter will lay many more eggs 
in spring than those which have been stim- 
ulated to their utmost. The breeding stock 
should be fed well and induced to take as 
much exercise as possible, but no meat or 
other stimulants need be fed. 


Saves Space and Labor—This convenient 
roosting device was invented by Mrs Jennie 
Fairbank, a successful Pacific coast poul- 
try woman, who writes, “To arrange this 
plan of roosting and dropping boards, first 
take a 2x8 plank, 16 in long, nail one end to 














ROOSTS AND DROPPING BOARDS. 


the floor, 5 ft from the north side. Take a 
1x8 in board, 5 ft long, to which nail a’cleat 
16 in from the floor and nail the other 
end of the board to the side of the wall. 
Nail the bottom board 1x8 ft on top of a 
short end piece. Cut rafter 2x4 in by 6 ft. 
Nail rafter to short plank and to meet 
other rafters, and nail on boards to make 
slanting platform. Chaff should be placed 
in the space under the dropping boards, 
thus making the entire floor available for 
exercise. Hoe the droppings from the bot- 
tom board into a box.” 


Meat May Start Them—Often when pul- 
lets are not laying, a ration of meat twice 
a week at this time of year will start them 
at work. 








Size of Breeding Pens—In such varieties 
as those of the Mediterranean class, some- 
times, 15, 18 or even 20 hens can be mated 
with one male with good results, where with 





THE POULTRY YARD 


the American class eight, 10 or 15 are the best 
numbers. For the Asiatics, eight to 10 are all 
that are advisable. Of course there are in- 
stances where more than these numbers 
can be intrusted to some males.—[C. A, 
Ford, Arkansas. 


The Boston Poultry Show, Jan 15-20, 
promises to be larger than ever and in- 
cludes pigeons, cats and pet stock. Many 
of the poultry specialty clubs will meet in 
Boston during show week. 





A Pound of Meat Scraps to 25 hens is 
about the right proportion. Feed every other 
day. 
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Nothing. Under The Sun 


will Make Hens Lay andkeep them in healthy 
condition all the year round like 


BANNER EGG FOOD 


and Tonic 


3 Thousands can testify to its excellent merits. A 
trial will convince you. 1 1b. can 25c., by mail 40c.; 
5 cans $1.00, on board express N. Y. City. If you want 
fresh eggs, and plenty of them, use this food as di- 
rected, and your hens must lay. Our Immense Cata- 
logue free. 


EXCELSIOR WIRE AND POULTRY SUPPLY (0, 


28 voces St., New York City. 
Ww. USS, Proprietor. 
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[SOLD ON TRIAL 


Bey J no tncubator and ps: > 
before giving ita ie | 
people b bave lost faith in 
because they bought “as cua 
was never intended to hatch chic kens— 


merely to sell. 

Our’ me ~ Premier Incubator’ 
is scld subject to your approval. Ach 
can ron them, We are alsosole manufacturers oP Simplicity i 
¢ ——-. Catalogue and ~—_ Helps, 5c. Poultry House Plans, 

Me om ty dams 8t., Delaware City, Del. ¢ 


2 

aor ee frasbator ” made by the Columbis 
Incubator Company, is the lnoubater ¥ which took the 
Diploma of Honor and Silver Medal at the 
great National Export Exposition held at Phila.” 
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FREE 


There is a little book that is mabtex 
money for poultrymen everyday. 
are going to send you one free. Send 


your address at once to 
Science Department, 
THE AMERICAN CEREAL CO., 
1350 Monadnock Bldg., Chicago, in. 


A MORNING MASH. 


ASK YOUR DEALER, 








Half the Grain 


and a liberal supply of green cut bone pre- 
pared by a Webster & Hannum Green Bone 
Cutter, and your hens will lay double the 
quantity of eggs. Write tor booklet ““ How 
to Make Hens Lay”’ and catalogue of bone 
cutters, clover cutters and grit crushers—tree 

BE. Cc. Stearns & Co., Box ‘33° Syracuse, N.Y, 














Room AT THE TOP a 





' world eliabl 

ost Eeeode used all over the U. 8. and in 61 
rennin vous doer rod’ atten tion. Book anywhere for 
RELIABLE INC. ““ BROODER CO., Box Bi Quincy, lL 










Almanac for1 oes. two colors, 160 pages, 
one illustrations of — Incubators, Brooders, 
Poultry Houses, etc. How to raise raise Chickens suc- 
cessfully, their: care, diseases and remedies. 
grams with full feseietene of Poultry houses. 
All about Incubators, Brooders and re 
Fowls, with lowest ~ 


ces. Price only 
c. Cc. SHOEMAKER, R 


SHOEMAKER’S DOL TRY 












Animat Meat 
Makes hens lay. 
Makes chickens grow. 


"™ Bowker 43'chattan si, Boston ji 


BOOK ABOUT IT FREE. 








KILLING LICE 


by old methods of dusting and dipp' ultry € 
and stock is expensive and tooslow. Withour . 
rocess, the hen or the hog sleeps at nighton = 
ds painted or LICE with 


LEE’S LICE KILLER. 


That’s all there is to it. 
— yet perfect freedom from vermin.75 cents 
per on. Sample Free from Omaha with booklet, 

Sno) =. LEE Co. 
Omaha, Nebr., or 68 Murray 8t., N. Y. 


HATCH with the perfect, self-’ 
regulating, lowest 
ced first class hatcher—the 


EXCELSIOR incubator 


Hatches the largess per cent. of 
fertile eggs at the lowest cost. 


GEO. H. STAHL, Quiney, Til. 



















Circulars free, 
Send 6c. for 
Tilus. Catalog. 


The Star Incubator 


is best because simplest in construction 

and in operation. atches every hatch- 

able egg. — Positive ctions and no 

f polsturs. Perfect hatchers. 60-egg size, 
$6. ry Saran Go. 


53 cheat ee 52: rook, N.J 











5 MILLION TESTIMONIALS 
Soe 


one self-regul 
Over 15,000 
; hatching 









it- “Regula ao a 
Address, GEO. S. SINGER, Ce Cardington, 0, 





ht OYBATOR FREE on on 
A Geen, alta 


we MT HE W.T. Pre = Mra. eas Jamestown: N.Y. 











The IMPROVED 


vicTOR Incubator 


hatches all the fertile eggs; is 


simple, durable and easily oper- 


ated; 168 e catalogue contain- 
inginformation and testim: oui ; 
Sentfree. GEO. ERTEL CO., QUINCY, ILL. 


An Egg Maker 


means a money maker. Green Cut Bone pre 


. Mann’s | New 6 Bone Gutter 








GREIDER’S FINE CATALOGUE 


of prize winning poultry for 1900. The finest poultry book 

out. A perfect guide to poultry raisers. Gives price of eggs 

pay © erate mee om he strains.It showsthe Bnest chick- 

& describes them all. 50 different varieties. Everybody 

wants this book. Send 6c. in stamps B. H, GREIDER, Florin, Pa. 








INCUBATORS and BROODERS. 


Incubators from $5 up. 
Brosders from $3.80 up. 
Catalogue free. 


L. A. BANTA, Ligonier, Ind. 








a les the 
Grit, Mann's Clover yy and Serine aging reed Ly 
about every poultry requirement. ogue “ 
F. W. ANN CO. Box 10, Milford, [ieee 





and bow te itis told in GLEANINGS IN BEE 
E, a handsome illustrated semi- — 






BONEY IN BEES | 


iy the subject. Sample 
— free to all who 
oot O.Medina.O-. , 


ay oy Bye 
valuable on Bees and Bee 
Mention this paper. The A. 1. 





3 10 First Premiums 






warded to t g,, Guarante - STATE 
INCU BATON, Ge to operate 
any climate. d for catalogue, 


PRAIRIE ceatteeshenes meet ein! 





MAKE HENS LAY Feszerste® 
Poultry is 


Priceless Seeret of Success with 


haw tne in our New Poultry Book which is sent 





Free asa Progi=p wa our P 
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THE PRIZES AWARDED 
In Our Garden Contest of 1899. 
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OUR GRAND PRIZE OF $250 WON BY J. E. MORSE 
OF DETROIT, MICH—HE ALSO WINS THE PLANET 
gR $250 AND BURPER’S $250, A TOTAL OF $750 
FOR THE GRAND PRIZE WINNER—RAWSON’S 
FIRST PRIZE AND FOR 20 OTHERS WHO USED 
RAWSON’S SEEDS--NINE WINNERS OF BOWKER 
PRIZES—PRETTY LAKE NURSERIES $150 WORTH 
OF GIFTS—OVER $2000 WORTH OF PRIZES IN 
ALL—STRIKING MERITS OF THE RESULTS. 


The end of the garden contest of 1899, in- 
augurated by the American Agriculturist 
weeklies—Orange Judd Farmer of Chi- 
cago for the west, American dAgri- 
culturist of New York for the mid- 
dle and southern states, The New 
England Homestead of Springfield, Mass, 
for the east. The prizes were of- 
fered not for the story of biggest 
profits or for fancy results, but, in the 
language of the rules, “to the records and 
reports which show most clearly and ac- 
curately the methods pursued, and the re- 
ceipts and expenses of the garden, irre- 
spective of whether it shows a profit or a 
loss.”’ 

To encourage people to thus tell us about 
their methods and results in gardening, we 
offered a grand prize of $250, Rawson and 
Burpee each offered as much more, so did 
the Planet Jr manufacturers, and other 
friends of horticulture contributed prizes 
that swelled the total value offered to over 
$2000. 

Close to 5000 people in all parts of the 
country notified us of their intention to 
compete, and 515 actually sent in reports of 
the season’s work. Many who did not of- 
ficially enter the contest were encouraged 
to keep better gardens. Probably at least 
5000 well-kept gardens in nearly as many 
towns were due to this contest—each one 
an object lesson to many other people. A 
good garden in a neighborhood is like seed 
sown wpon good ground—it wakes up the 
neighbors to follow suit and try a garden 
for themselves. Thus our garden contest 
has had a far-reaching influence and the 
good effect will continue in ever widening 
circles for years to come. 

ENTRIES AND REPORTS. 

The number of entries and number of re- 
ports received are shown in the annexed 
table. The unprecedented drouth of last 
season was so widespread and cut short so 
many gardens that many owners became 
discouraged and failed to continue the rec- 
ord throughout the season and to send in 
their reports. The percentage of completed 
returns, is, however, very large for a con- 
test of this kind, and testifies to an extra- 
ordinary interest. 


Reports No en- Reports Noen 

rec'ved tered reo'ved tered 
Me, il 1¢9 Mo, 9 86 
N H, 13 131 Ark, 2 21 
Vt, 17 165 La, 2 14 
Mass, 73 728 N D, 1 5 
nm 2 19 8D, 1 12 
Ct, 39 387 Neb, 19 172 
N Y, 81 819 Kan, 5 43 
N J, 11 127 Okla, 2 18 
Pa, 17 (sae & - 1 4 
Del, 2 19 Tex, 5 48 
Md, ‘ 36 Mont, 1 5 
Va, 2 28 ‘Wyo, 1 7 
N C, 1 9 Col, 23 226 
Sc, 1 a me M, 1 9 
3a, 3 27 Idaho, 2 18 
Fla, 2 22 Utah, 2 10 
Ohio, 13 148 Ariz, 1 8 
W Va, 1 11 Wash, 6 58 
Ky, 2 27 Ore, 4 41 
Tenn, 7 86 Nev, 1 3 
Miss, 4 42 Cal, 7 62 
Ala, 1 Ont, 2 21 
Mich, ll 106 Man, 3 34 
Ind, 6 61 BC, 3 37 
Wis, 21 198 N 8, 2 15 
Til, 25 245 _ = 
Minn, 23 221 Total, 515 4997 
Ia, 17 163 


VALUE OF THE WORK, 

An idea of the unique merit of the re- 
ports and of their great practical value to 
our readers, was given in the resume pub- 
Jished in our Dec 30 issue, and we are now 
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able to announce the entire award of prizes. 

The judges were our editors, who found 
it a difficult matter and a long job -o pick 
the best records and to range the others 
fairly in order of merit. 

* THE FIRST PRIZE 

of $250, offered by the American Agricul- 
turist weeklies, goes to J. E. Morse of De- 
troit, Mich, whose report brought out “most 
clearly and fully the actual product and 
returns from the garden, receipts and ex- 
penses and methods pursued.” As this gar- 
den was worked with Planet Jr _ imple- 
ments, the grand prize is duplicated by 8S. 
L. Allen & Co of Philadelphia, Pa, manu- 
facturers of those popular tools. This gar- 
den was planted entirely with Burpee’s 
seeds, and hence also wins the $250 offered 
by W. Atlee Burpee & Co, seedsmen of 
Philadelphia, Pa. Mr Morse thus gets $750 
for his efforts, a full description of which 
will be a feature of our next issue. 


SOME OF THE OTHER REPORTS 

are deserving of special mention. That of 
B. S. Higley, the second prize winner, and 
of B. S. Rembaugh, the winner of S. L. Al- 
len & Co’s special first prize, contained a 
great deal of valuable information in re- 
gard to the methods pursued. The reports 
of Frank J. Bell, Alfred P. Edge and A. T. 
Giauque are noteworthy for design and 
illustrations, as well as the manner in which 
the methods and details are set forth. The 
first and second prize winners of the very 
liberal special prizes offered by W. W. Raw- 
son & Co of Boston, the famous growers of 
and dealers in Arlington seeds, and of those 
of the Bowker Fertilizer Co of Boston and 
New York, and S. D. Woodruff & Sons of 
Orange, Ct, are also highly deserving. In- 
deed, more than 300 of the reports received 
show painstaking thoroughness, intelli- 
gence of a high order, and enthusiasm for 
garden culture, 


THE PRIZES AS AWARDED. 


GRAND PRIZE offered by Orange Judd Com- 
pany, publishers of this paper, to J. E. Morse, 


Detroit, Mich. ° - $250.00 
Mr Morse also wins the” Buipee | prize of « « 299.00 
and the Planet Jr prize of ‘ . - 250.00 


THE SPECIAL PRIZES, 


RAWSON & CO, -secdsmen, 12 and 13 Faneuil 
Hall square, Boston, Mass, contributed $100 in cash and 
$150 worth of goods from their regular catalog for 1900, 
which is awarded as follows: 


Ww, Ww. 


J. B. Hauck, Revere, Mass.......ccccccccces $0 cash 
Amelia C. Guild, Thomaston, BaP accincsane 
SPs i ccanncnnscocccusccnsones 15 - 
Cc. P. Byington, “6 8 Sees 15 goods 
W. P. Brickey, Palisade, Neb.............. 10 cash 
Mrs J. E. Dole, Northfield, Vt............ 10 goods 
Fred R. Trask, Sterling, Mass..... exesesaes ibe 
W. K. Cole, West Boxford, Mass.......... Be 
D. B. Williams, Moosup, Ct................ hee 
L. A. 8. Denslow, Patterson, N Y......... Ee 
G. €. Belden, Springfield, Mass........... ae 
Philip H. Sheriden, Canon City, Col..... c= 
Mrs L. M. A. Hall’ Ellington, Ct.......... _ 
L. G. Lyman, Norwich, Ct..............0..00 - 
Mrs George Case, Marcellus, N Y........... = 
A. E. Ross, Somersworth, N H............ = 
L. E. Burnham, Lawrence, Mass...........- _ © 
J. B. Cannon, West Suffield, Ct........... - = 
A. U. Dickson, Woburn, Mass pentatsacoeses ie 
W. H. Wellington, Lee, N H............. tia 
Otis Flagg, Westminster, Mass............ =~ 
Mrs Clara’ Kuntze, Des . SS Se cu 
George M. Everson, ohnsville, N Y¥.... 5 ‘“* 
Albert H. Whiting, p Rann cy Mass..... _ = 
Jeorge Wilson, Barrington, N S8........... z- 
H. P. Wilder, Gardner, Mass........ ere iw 
Charles E. Lord, Chester, Ct............. oe 
Bert A. Hall, Winchendon, Mass.......... ibe 
Charles P. Knapp, Deep River, Ct........ Be 


S L. ALLEN & CO, Philadaphis, Pay Capigntet 
prizes in gold of $100, $50, $20, $15, two of $10 an 
three of $5 for the reports that show the most profitable 
results obtained where Planet Jr implements have been 


used. These have been awarded to 

Size of 

garden. Cash 

Acres Profits prize 
B. S. Rembaugh, Sedalia, Mo.. «4.30 $694.01 $100 
Alfred P. Edge, Darlington, Md...... 0.36 226.23 50 
John Frazer, Salem, N ¥.........0-+0 L 609.86 30 
G. W. Hoover. Antlers, Col............ 0.20 249.26 20 
A. Van Ousterhout, St Paul, Minn..2,.50 624.90 15 
Charles L. Hill, Albert Lea, Minn....6.00 590.90 10 
Sadie A. Dibble, Branford, = wean 0.75 211.20 10 
Mrs H. R. Calkins, Plattsburg, N ¥2:1.00 136.68 
John Costello, Lancaster, N Hi........ 2.00 306. 00 5 
Mrs I. W. Bryan, Dillon, Ga.......... 0.90 268.57 5 


THE BOWKER FERTILIZER CO, Boston and 
New York, if Bowker’s garden fertilizer were used 
exclusively at the rate of 1-4 ton on every 1-8 acre 
(or 10 Ibs to every 100 sq ft), offer fertilizer to the 








value of ‘ e + $100.00 
These gardeners can use it this year: 
Pivere R, Flagg, Westminster, Mass............ $30 
illow, Reed Corners, . oer ss 
eS N. Foote, Northampton, ‘Mass... . & 
A. o. Abrams, Menoue. N ° 10 
Mrs W. D. Goss, East Burke, Vt.. 5 
Jere O'Keefe, Grafton, Mass....... 


Jeremiah Stark, Lebanon, we: 
Charles Coolidge, Phelps, N Y.. ine 
R. E. Bartlett, East Hamstead, y 2 see 
8S. D. WOODRUFF & SONS, Orange, Ct, cash for ae 
rts from those who used theit ‘seed, in prizes o 
, $10 and $5, which go t 


Cc. P. Augur, Westville, RT 


seeaeee 


MasS...cccccccecee 10 


F. Campbell, Sunderland, 
TB.cccoccecee eccece oe & 


Ww. 
Mrs Robert Kirk, Oskaloosa, 
THE REGULAR PRIZES, 
in value some $500, were composed of the following offers: 


PRETTY LAKE NURSERIES, Holland & Oo, 
Plymouth, Ind, ehoice nursery stock, to be se- 


lected, from their catalog to the value of . . $150.00 
BUECHLY’S NURSERIES, Greenville, O, $15 
pe of-Greenville and Lovett strawberry lants, 
25 Greenville ap pe trees, 300 Eldorado blackberry, 
total $26; an additional prize of $26 worth of nurs- 
ery stock given if grand priwe is taken by a gar- 
den planted with small fruits from this nursery, 
* a total of $52.00 
THE MAPES FORMULA’ AND “PERUY IAN 
GUANO CO, Charles V. Mapes, manager, 14 
Liberty street, New York city, contributed ‘sith: 
out restrictions $50.00 
NEW_YORK MARKET GARDENERS’ ASS’N, 
281 Sixth avenue, New York city, flower and vege- 
table seeds to the value of x é 4 . $50.00 
BL BYRD LEEPER, Unionville, Il, nine copies 
eper’s new system of farm accounts . ° . a2. 0 
This CRETE NURSERIES, Crete, Neb, E. F. 
Stephens, manager, 10 doz 2-yr grapevines, 5 doz 
yespberry, 5 doz currant, 6 Warner pear trees, 
otal valu P ° ° . ° : . - $23.00 
H |ARRY SNYDER, Tanyard, Md, calla lily bulbs _ 0 
. : A ; . ; - $25.0 
ELM TREE FARM, West Lenox, Pa. ‘Fancy 
poultry, Srawhenry ‘and raspberry plants, to be 
selected fro circular . $20.00 
GEORGE Ww. “TARBELL, Milford, N H,” one pair 
each Golden Wyandot, French Houdan, colored 
Dorking chickens and one pair Tumbler pigeons, 
all from_priae stock $20. 00 
C. E. ALLEN, Brattleboro, Vt, seeds or plants $15.00 
WILLIAM P. ‘PERKINS, §90 Tenth street, Brook- 
lyn, N Y, dealer in wood ashes, contributes same 
containing not less than 7 per cent potash $15.00 
I HITCHCOCK, Agawam, Mass, small fruit " 
lants to be selected from catalog . x $15.00 
SHERMAN CO NURSERY, Biglow, Oregon, 
= and seeds to be selected from next season’s $10.00 
Be a ae $10. 
MILLBROOK FARM, F. N. Lawrence, proprietor, 
om ba yl Mass, come potatoes and straw- 
berry B . - $10.00 
CRY rat "SPRING POULTRY FARM, Frank C. 
Burdick, proprietor, Rockville, R I, one Barred 
Plymouth | pees cockerel and two hens from prize- 
winnie. ek $10.00 
G. J. KELLOGG *& SONS, Janesville, Wis, straw- 
berry plants - $5.00 


THESE REGULAR PRIZES WERE AWARDED 


as follows, the amount named in each case being the 
value awarded to each person in cash er goods from the 
shoue list. The cash or goods have been divided among 
these winners so as to give each one the largest variety 
of useful things, and so as to give the donors of the 
prizes the greatest benefit possible. 













a  . nr, (eis caceeuessaseueee $100 
Frank J. Bell, Bloomfield, N J.. cee 
A. T. Giauque, Clarks, Sara areipen coo an 
L. G) Wright & Son, Oswego Center, 15 
L. E. Dimock, Stafford Springs, Ct.......... 10 
A. ‘A. Atwocd, Shenandoah, 10 
E. H. Ashley, Rivera, Cal.... 10 
John _Tye, ee WER cwcccxcasneae 10 
Mrs L. Ludwig, Holling, - 
E. W. Godfrey, Quincy, Ill......--.s..seenees 10 
Una Eugenie Knight, Royalto 10 
Emma C, Fisher, Walpole, M: USS. sense nes 10 
Fred W. Kilbourne, New Bn d a a 
W. H. MeMillen, Oshkosh, 6 are 10 
A. Brackett, Excelsior, 10 
Ransom J, Clark, Hope da ; pape eaaieh 5 
Miss Barbara Brown, tte , ‘dein, ( Seen ieeee 5 
Robert L. Morris, McConnelsville, O...... 5 
a illiam P. Gray, Bedford, N Y....... 5 

rs L. J. Page, Siloam Springs, Ark 5 
Mrs William R,. Bale, Augusta, N J 5 
Jere Bradley, Great Barrington, Mass 5 
C. E. Brookhart, Crossville, Tenn., 5 
A. C. Butcher, Pullman, W ash..... aeons 
Mrs C. A. Cory, CN ccnccedscccodcasaaees » § 
R. M. Dunlap, DRIER UR cc seencensdescnbane - & 
Dora Dietrick, Potts Grove, Pa............seeees o B 
Miss Jeanie M. Ewart, Rochester, N Y........ 5 
Willie H. Fay, Independenc ©, Ta.sccccceseccecce 5 
Mrs F. W. Fiske, Clayville, Mapitvatapestenses 5 
Dr William_Yale Fox, Taunton, Mass.......... 5 
Benjamin Hastings, Hudson, Mass............+e 5 
Dive BE, Ua WAMl, SOMOTOOM, O.c.ccccccccccaccccccce 5 
A. P, Hitchcock, New Lebanon, N Y,.......++: . 5 
Marcia H. Howlett, Oshkosh, Wis...........0c+e 5 
Edith W. Holton, Putney, Vt..............c0006 5 
Andrew Kingsbury, Senn “a Se esep 5 
Mrs W ackson, Idaho Falls, Ida.......... 5 
Mrs B. W. McCluer, Jackson, Miss.......ccc+. a 
Mrs Sarah C. Miller, Hancock, Minn........... 5 
S. L. Parker, Hadley, Mass....c...ccsccccceceeees 5 
Walter R. Palmer, Victoria, B G............006 . 8 
B. G. Packard, Dover, Del.........cccccscccece . 8 
Thomas S. Pearce, Louriston, Minn.............0s 5 

I, Porter, Florence, Mass.......csccccceessses 5 
J. Bert Reynolds, Bordentown, N J.... 5 
Mrs Lizzie Snyder, Homing, Okla 5 
George J. Townsend, Palmyra, N 5 
George Osborne, Tamaroa, Ill... 5 
L, J. Eastman, Griggsville, M.:: 5 





PAYMENT OF PRIZES. 

Our grand prize of $250 will be paid Feb 
1. W. Atlee Burpee & Co, S. L. Allen & Co, 
W. W. Rawson & Co, S. D. Woodruff & Co 
and the Mapes Co will pay their cas. prizes 
within 30 days. Winners of Rawson’s seeds 
or Bowker fertilizers can get same b- direct 
application to Messrs Rawson and Bowker. 

Regarding the regular prizes—a list of the 
details of each award is mailed to each win- 
ner, also to each donor. The winners must 
write to the donors for catalogs from which 
to select seeds, plants, etc, when their se- 
lections will be duly honored upon being 
sent to the donors. 





How Much Per Sash—A fair average in- 
come from each sash of winter hotbed 
might be estimated at $5. Some gardeners 
do better than this, many not as well.— 
[{H. R. Kinney, Worcester Co, Mass. 





. The Island of Ceylon, a British colony, 
has 405,000 acres under tea, out of a*total 
of a little more than 2,000,000 acres under 
the plow. 











A Beautiful Hybrid Grape. 


Our frontispiece shows a. bunch of. the 
new grape, Montclair, originated with Mr C. 
C Corby, Montclair, N J. Some six years 
ago the seedling sprang up near a bearing 
vine of Rogers No 2, which grew on the out- 
side wall of a grapery containing several 
kinds of foreign grapes. As the general 
character and appearance of the Montclair 
bears so strong a resemblance to some for- 
eign kinds, it is to be presumed that the 
parent vine was hybridized with pollen from 
one of the greenhouse varieties, and that 
the resulting fruit produced the lucky seed 
which dropped to the ground and grew. Yet 
as Rogers No 2 is itself a hybrid, it is not 
impossible that it developed the seed with- 
cut cross-fertilization. 

The berry is large, globular and black in 
color; bunch very large and heavily shoul- 
dered as seen in the illustration, which is 
somewhat less than natural size. The ber- 
ries contain but very few seeds, which part 
readily from the pulp. In quality it is rich, 
pure-flavored and entirely free from foxi- 
ness. Foliage healthy and free from rust. 
It is certainly a superb grape, its only 
weak point being its late ripening; for 
warmer climates, however, it may prove of 
great value. 








Pruning Grafted Apple Trees—M. R. M., 
Philadelphia, Pa: As we understand our 
worrespondent’s inquiry, “How to prune 
two-year-old grafted apple trees,’”’ the seed- 
ling stocks have been grafted two years 
since. In this case, and if the trees are of 
healthy and vigorous growth, they will 
have a strong central shoot and numerous 
small side branches. The latter should be 
cut off smoothly with a sharp knife up to 
the hight at which the trees are desired to 
form their main branches, and this should 
not be more than four or five feet from 
the ground. Three or four of the strongest 
and most symmetrically arranged branches 
are now selected for the permanent frame- 
work of the tree, and all growth above this 
whirl is to be cut clean out. The remain- 
ing branches are to be cut back to about 
one-half of their length, just above two of 
the strongest buds on opposite sides of the 
branches. For fuller and detailed directions 
about pruning and everything else pertain- 
ing to fruit culture, see Barry’s Fruit Gar- 
den, published by Orange Judd com- 
pany. Price $2. 





Cellar-Grown Celery—I now (Jan 1, 1900) 
have most delightful celery for family use 
raised and Kept at a very small cost. I 
planted late, on potato. ground, after the 
tubers had been dug. By Oct 15 the celery 
had grown to abgut six inches high, nicely 
bunched. The plants were taken up and 
put into the cellar on dirt floor, earthed up 
slightly and well watered. By Thanksgiv- 
ing it had grown up to 12 to 15 in, beauti- 
fully white, crisp and fine. We pull off the 
stalks as pie plant. It continues to grow 
and promises to keep the family supplied 
all winter from 100 plants. It’s the new 
growth we pull for table use. It is infinite- 
ly better, more crisp and tender than the 
merchantable bunches in the market.—[G. 
W. Waters, Missouri. 


Protection for Orange Plantation—The 
slat shed used in Florida for protecting 
pineapples and tobacco is being tried in 
California to protect orange trees from 
frost. A 1i7-acre field has been covered at 
a cost of $450. 





Ventilation for Cold Storage Rooms—No 
ventilation is needed as a rule, as the open- 
ing of doors is usually sufficient. If it is 
thought desirable, a pipe may lead from 
the bottom of the room to the outside air.— 
{Prof H. H. Wing. 





American Agriculturist is indispensable 
to farmers because it is the acknowledged 
authority on agriculture. It gives more in- 
formation and better than any other farm 
journal. Its market reports, letters from 
different states, etc, make it without a 
rival.—[M. W. Nichols, Powhatan Co, Va. 


FRUITS AND VEGETABLES 








Before ‘titer Seeds, you should write a postal for 


Burpae’ - 


Farm Annual 
FOr 1QOO “Letting American 


A handsome new book of 144 pages—tells all about the 


BEST SEEDS that Grow 


Exclusive Novelties of unusual merit, Hundreds of 
illustrations, New Sweet Peas painted from nature. 
B t S d G Our business grows also. We fill 
W more orders every Spring than d 
arp cc S ce S r O © any other Seedsnven in t e world. 
Will you join our army of customers? Ifso, write TO-DAY. 


W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO., Philadelphia, Pa. : 












































choicest F ARM and GARDEN SEEDS 


Dreer’s Garden Calendar for 1900 
Up-to-date in every particular. Profusely illustrated, handsome 
colored covers and full of valuable information. We will send a 
copy free to those who state where they saw this advertisement. 


HENRY A. DREER, 714 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 














p ————————— 


The liicgest crops of the finest fruit with the least labor is the med oe following the methods 
pointed out in HR. M. Kellogg’s new bookl 


GREAT CROPS OF SMALL FRUIT 
AND HOW TO GROW THEM. 


It describes plant life, soil requirements, roper tillage and management of the markets all in plain 
English. Get it free by sending your address to R. M. KELLOGG, Three Rivers, ch. 








; We raise Vegetable Seeds, 
At Wholesale P rices. Seed Potatoes, etc., and sell 
them direct to the planter at Wholesale Prices, Catalogue 


Free. Write for itat once, It will pay you to see it, 
JOS. HARRIS CO., Moreton Farm, Coldwater, N. Y. 


























 FERTILIZERS—FROM FACTORY TO FARM 


IWE SELL YOU DIRECT. NO AGENT'S PROFITS.. 
NO SALESMAN'S EXPENSES. 


VALUABLE PREMIUMS GIVEN FREE. 


For premium list, prices, samples and book, write 
THE SCIENTIFIC FERTILIZER COMPANY, HERR’S ISLAND, PITTSBURG, PA. 
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' $2,500.00 | 


in cash prizes is one of the many ingeneatios 
features of our new catalogue 1900. 
Planters of Maule’s Seeds are facosestal eo- 
ple. Maule’s Seedsiead all; have ane 
so for years and are as far ahead as ever in 
therace. Our new catalogue for 1900 is 


FREE to ALL 


who apply for it. It contains everything 
good, old or new, with hundreds of illustra- 
tions, four colored plates and practical up- 
to-date cultural directions. It is pronounced 
the brightest and best seed book of the year. 
Write for it to-day. Address 


WM. HENRY MAULE, Philadelphia. 
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THE SEEDS 
YOU SOW 


Will determine the size and quality of 
the crop you rea You take no chances 
of a poor crop w len you sow Johnson & 
Stokes’ seeds. You can seethe results al- 
most as well before you begin by examin- 
ing the handsome photographic plates 
shown, without exagveration, in the 
new century 


GARDEN and FARM MANUAL 
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for 1900. The most valuable book ever 
given away to seed buyers. W hether 
you sow a few seeds ormany. 
Write to-day for tt. 


Johnson & Stokes, 


217-219 Market Street, 
—- 







SEED ait. FREE 


tele ever and s 1 
oni guiness eee gee yoo of eda ia toe rial HL 1. -4 
Beat Seeds, Bulbs, Pieste, Rese, Kocm 
ete., at ney A 


Bond woo 
Ricaltte ser necro, che 880, EORLA 
™ 











direct to plante liable Trees at order until sce this new catalogue. Youll be surp 
WE SELL seise suuseta.ct'atiart test | Lonwbsee Sainte 
The Geo.A-Sweet Nursery Co. Box 1725, Dansville,N-Y. ¥. B. MILLS, Sox 73 Rosehill, Onoadage Co., N. Ys 
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This edition is designed for and adapted to the special 
needs of New York, and Ontario, New Jersey, nnsyl- 
vania, Ohio, West Virginia, Maryland, Delaware, and the 
South, wherein it most largely circulates. 

COPYRIGHT, 1900, 
Terms. 

SUBSCRIPTION PRICE—ONE DOLLAR a. year; 
Fifty Cents for six months; if not paid in advance, $1.50 
per year. Subscriptions can commence at any time during 
the vear. Specimen copy free. 

RENEWALS—The date opposite your name on your 
oe, or wrapper, shows to what time your subscription 

paid, Thus Jan, ‘00, shows that payment has been 

received up to January 1, 1900; Feb, ‘00, to February 1, 

, and so on. Some time is required after money is 
received before the date, which answers for a receipt, can 
be changed. 

DISCONTINU ANCES—Responsible subscribers will 
continue to receive this journal until the publishers are 


notified by letter to iscontinue, when. all _ar- 
rearages must be pid. If you do not wish the journal 
continued for another year after your subscription has ex- 


pired, you should then notify us to discontinue it. 


CHANGE IN ADDRESS—When ordering a change in 
the address, subscribers should be sure to give their old 
as well as their new address, 


CANVASSERS WANTED in every town to solicit sub- 
scriptions. Terms sent on application. 


ADVERTISING RATES—Sixty cents per agate line 
(14 lines to the inch) each insertion. Discounts, maps 
and sworn statement of circulation, etc., on eee 
and correspondence invited. For Farmers’ Exchange ad- 
vertising rates, see that department. Only advertisements 
from reliable parties are admitted. Our readers can deal 
with our advertisers in the confidence that any dissatis- 
faction will have our prompt attention if reported to us. 
When writiny advertisers, state that you saw their “ad” 
in American Agriculturist so they will do their best by 
you and also credit us with your trade. American Agri- 
culturist is the best and cheapest medium in which to 
——_ for rural business in the Middle or Southern 

ates. 

FOREIGN SUBSCRIPTIONS—To all foreign countries 
$2.00 or 8s 4d per year, postpaid. 

REMITTANCES should be made by postoffice or ex- 
press r oney orders, or registered letter, although small 
amounts may be sent by regular mail. Postage stamps 
(but not Internal Revenue Stamps) will be accepted for 
amounts less than £1.00, one-cent stamps preferred. 
Money orders, checks and drafts should be made payable 
to the ORANGE JUDD COMPANY. A two-cent Revenue 
Stamp should be placed on all checks, drafts and express 


money orders. 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS., 
Homestead Building. 
NEW YORK, CHICAGO, 
62 Lafayette Place Marquette Building. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, Publishers. 
FOR WEEK ENDING JANUARY 20, 1900. 


There is room for much work by the cen- 
tral New York tobacco growers’ ass’n which 
meets at Baldwinsville next Saturday, Jan 
27. Every grower in the Onondaga district 
Should attend, bring his membership fee and 
demand that a strong legislative commit- 
tee be sent to Washington to co-operate 
with the conimittee of the New England 
and other growers’ associations. Now is the 
time to strike, before a free trade measure 
becomes enacted into law. 

———EE 

Get out the back numbers of American 
Agriculturist and carefully re-read them. 
That is a good suggestion sent in by one of 
our subscribers in eastern New York. The 
evenings are long, many days are too 
stormy to do much outside work. A care- 
ful perusal of the pages which were gone 
over hastily in the busy season of seedtime 
and harvest will now reveal much which 
was at the time given but scant considera- 
tion. Avoid mistakes the coming year by 
reading the experiences of the past. 

a I 


It is a satisfaction to note that the fed- 
eral census, to be taken this year, will con- 
tain valuable data relative te some of our 
important special crops ignored in the cen- 
sus of 1890 and those of earlier dates. Chief 
Statistician Powérs, in charge of the agri- 
cultural investigations of the 12th census, 
is making a special effort to insure com- 
plete representation of all branches of agri- 
cultural industry by the statistics which 
will be collected under his direction. At 
the same time he has not considered it ad- 
visable to place upon the general agricul- 
tural schedule to be given into the hands 
of the enumerators very detailed inquiries 
concerning crops the production of which 
is strictly localized. Such will be provided 
for in special schedules, which will be dis- 
tributed in the sections only in which the 
crops to which they relate are grown. Men- 
tion of this was made in American Agricul- 
turist last week and we earnestly urge 











EDITORIAL. 


farmers to co-operate with the census bu- 
reau in making the figures complete. None 
should be as interested in this matter as 
the farmer actually engaged in these enter- 
prises. 

SE 


The cause of agriculture should be ad- 
vanced through the exhibits and delibera- 
tions at the Paris exposition of 1900. Our 
government will do much to exploit the 
agricultural resources of the United States, 
calling attention of the millions to _ the 
splendid food products of which we have 
an exportable’ surplus. The American 
Maize Propaganda is taking hold in earnest 
of the proposition to show up the merits 
of king corn, and our eagtern fruit grow- 
ers will also be very much in evidence. 
Among the peculiar educational features of 
the exhibition is the sixth international 
congress of agriculture for consideration of 
world-wice topics along this line. A good 
many questions will be presented for discus- 
sion, and eminent specialists have been ap- 
pointed to prepare the preliminary reports 
for the opening of this congress, which is 
to be held some time during the summer 
under the patronage of the French gov- 
ernment. The American members of the 
commission are Pres J. H. Smart of Per- 
due university, Indiana, and Dr Salmon of 
the department of agriculture at Washing- 
ton. Agricultural societies of every kind 
may send delegates to the congress, and 
further particulars may be obtained by ap- 
plying direct to either of the members of the 
commission just named, Among the various 
general subjects to be considered are rural 
economy, the teaching of agriculture, ag- 
ronomy, the live stock interests, rural en- 
gineering, kinds of cultivation peculiar to 
the south, ete. Practical and scientific ag- 
riculturists of every country are invited to 
communicate to the organizing committee 
the results of their studies and observa- 
tions concerning the questions of the pro- 
gram. Correspondence of this character 
should be addressed to the secretary-gen- 
eral of the congress at Paris. 





The courts in New York state have de- 
cided that freight may be carried on street 
railways. This is being done in several in- 
stances, especially express business, in sec- 
tions of the country where towns are close 
together and with demand for this kind of 
transportation considerable. Last year 130,- 
000 tons of freight were carried in that man- 
ner in the Empire state. In our more thin- 
ly populated west the street railways do 
not throw out their long fingers as great 
distances as in the east, yet the precedent 
established is interesting and significant. 
In spite of the influence of the steam rail- 
roads in their fight against this new com- 
petitor, the time is coming when the sur- 
face railways will be a very potent factor” 
in the transportation business, enabling 
farmers to ship small parcels of produce 
to the home markets quickly and at low 
rates. 

ee 

The popular consumptive demand for 
mutton, to which allusion has frequently 
been made in our columns, is as great as 
ever. In some of the leading markets the 
number of sheep and lambs slaughtered last 
year showed a large increase over the pre- 
vious year. With the higher prices of wool 
and the decidedly better tone in the sheep 
industry, this free marketing of sheep can- 
not be attributed to discouragement on the 
part of flock masters. The greatly increased 
cost of beef the past year has stimulated 
the consumption of our mutton, especially 
as the quality of the latter has shown such 
a decided improvement compared with a 
few years ago. 


——— 


With such enormous quantities of bogus 
butter turned out last year, the supposition 
is well taken that more of this butter sub- 
stitute is being sold in violation of the law 
than generally supposed. In the last fiscal 
year, as our columns recently showed, 83 


million pounds oleo was made in this coun- 
try, an increase of more than 40 per cent 
over the previous year, this notwithstand- 
ing the fact that the sale of the product 
colored as butter is prohibited by law in 
33 states. It is gratifying to note that some 
of the farmers’ representatives in congress 
are taking steps to have the secretary of 
the treasury furnish information as to the 
particular states in which oleo is shipped 
and distributed by the producers, and other 
facts which will throw light on this very 
important subject. 

We are pleased to observe that the Walter 
A, Wood Co is again in the hands of its 
stockholders. Owing to death and the panic 
of ’93, it became temporarily embarrassed 
and was turned over to receivers. Now that 
the former management has been restored 
and the concern placed in an impregnable 
condition financially, we expect to see its 
celebrated reapers, mowers, etc, outrival 
their previous high reputation and the com- 
pany excel in prosperity. 


The prizes in American Agriculturist’s 
garden contest are awarded in this issue. 
We cannot speak too enthusiastically of the 
admirable work done by the various contest- 
ants in each and every state. What a 
wonderful impetus to garden culture must 
result! Our poultry contest the present year 
bids fair to be even more successful. 


Artificial Water Paid. 


Although irrigation is supposed to belong 
to the semi-arid region of the west, it is 
found profitable on a moderate scale in the 
older sections of the U 8S. This was proved 
the past season on Lake View farm, owned 
by Walter Taber, Dutchess Co, N Y. On 
one part of the farm is a small lake. A few 
years ago Mr Taber put in a gasoline en- 
gine on one side of the lake and with this 
conveyed the water by means of pipes and 
hose to one section of his fruit farm. Of 
course the gasoline engine was cheaply op- 
erated and the whole irrigation plant was 
very inexpensive. Iron pipes are run to 
various parts of the five and ten acre field 
and from openings in these lengths of gar- 
den hose are attached and the whole field 
is thus brought under irrigation by sprink- 
ling. 

The plant has been in operation for three 
years. The first two seasons water was nof 
especially necessary, but the past year 
the severe drouth which prevailed over 
nearly all of N Y state was detrimental to 
all small fruit growers. The irrigation 
plant was very profitable. Strawberries in 
the neighborhood were very poor or entirely 
absent. Mr Taber, however, had a large 
yield of berries of the finest quality. The 
watering was done either in the very early 
morning or late in the afternoon. The 
moisture comes down in a spray much as 
rain would, and consequently the berries 
are essentially under natural conditions. 
The field in late summer and autumn shows 
the value of artificial watering. The plants 
are very strong and vigorous, making a 
wonderful growth after the fruit has been 
removed and the old vines taken off. 
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The Quickest Way to Get a Good Dairy 
Herd—tThe question is often asked whether 
it is most desirable in developing a good 
dairy herd to use a full-blooded sire or to 
buy a number of full-blooded young stock. 
The quickest way undoubtedly is to buy 
the young stock, but if you have a number 
of first-class individual cows, no matter 
if their breeding is not gilt-edge, an ex- 
ceedingly fine herd can be built up after 
a few years by buying a full-blooded sire. 
The dairyman is more apt to be satisfied 
with the final results, as in buying young 
stock there is always danger of getting 
poor individuals. 





Loamy Soil—A mixture of sand and clay 
is called a loam. If it contains 10 to 20 per 
cent of clay it is a sandy loam. If 20 to 30 
per cent, it is merely a loam. If 30 to 50 per 
cent, a clay loam. 











Patrons of Husbandry. 





From Pennsylvania’s State Master. 


I have had more inquiries since the re- 
cent state grange meeting on the subject of 
organizing and to know how to proceed in 
order to get a grange in localities now with- 
out them than during all of last year. Our 
state grange passed a resolution authoriz- 
ing me to designate a certain week to be 
known as “special grange increase week.” 
By proclamation I have set apart for that 
purpose the first 10 days of February. The 
idea is to secure a general united effort on 
the part of the members all over the state 
at the same time for securing a large in- 
crease in membership. It is not improbable 
that the executive committee will offer 
some small prizes to the grange or granges 
making the largest increase in member- 
ship. The population of the state is an- 
nually increasing and the needs for organiz- 
ation among farmers are greater and more 
urgent in this era of trusts and monopolies 
than ever before. The grange is thoroughly 
established and well tested. Its ability to 
meet every requirement -f an organization 
for farmers has been demonstrated beyond 
a doubt. Farmers need the advantages of 
a grange and the organization should have 
enrolled more nearly all the farmers of our 
state.—[W. F. Hill. 


Points for Lecturers. 


Be sure to assign individuals appropriate 
topics. As a last resort do it yourself. 

Give difident ones answers to questions. 

It is a good idea to begin the program 
with quotations from all present. 

One lecturer revived great’ interest 
through the medium of the old-fashioned 
spelling school, 

Print the subordinate grange programs 
in the local papers. 

Report the meetings in the local papers. 

Get the younger members to help. 

Kirst of all learn loyalty to grange rules; 
one rule is to do the work assigned us. 
But lecturers must assign duties judicious- 
ly. Discuss broad questions and make them 
practical and helpful. <A skilled lecturer 
need not be a talker, but must have the 
ability to get people to work. 

Study the needs and capabilities of mem- 
bers. 

Superficial work is the hardest thing to 
deal with—people who accept a subject 
and then give it the most careless thought, 
not covering the ground, but spoiling it 
for further discussion. 

Lecturers might outline the topics to be 
brought out in a topic. 

Don’t scatter too much. 

Make the lecturer’s hour so interesting 
that no one will stay away. 

Promptness in calling to order is a first 
essential. 

‘ Call on new members at once on join- 
ng. 

Start a library. 


NEW YORK. 


The officers of Holland Patent were in- 
stalled Jan 3 and a feast served to mem- 
bers and invited guests. 


The 28th annual session of the _ state 
grange will be held at Herkimer, Feb 6. 
Says State Secretary Goff: “This will be 
one of the largest sessions ever held and 
we expect it to be one of the most impor- 
tant and profitable for the order.” Reduced 
railroad rates have been secured. The 
evening of Feb 6 public meetings will be 
under the auspices of the local committee 
and Herkimer Pomona grange, Wednesday 
evening address by Prof Jordan of N Y 
— sta and Thursday evening degree 
work. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


If you, any fourth degree mem#t&r, want 
to extend the order in your caginty by re- 
organizing any dormfant grange, go ahead 
and do it. The national grange will pay 
you $2.50 for every grange reorganized, and 
the state 25c for each name on the charter 
list. For particulars write to State Mas- 
ter W. F. Hill at Westford, Pa. 


NEW JERSEY. 


Grand View grange, No 124, was organized 
near Flemington, Hunterdon Co, Jan 6, by 
Deputy Du Bon, assisted by Past State 
Master J. T. Cox. This new grange has 99 
charter members. The master is Theodore 
La Rue of Copper Hill; lecturer, George 
Alvater of Flemington; secretary, William 
Pimm of Flemington. Brother Cox writes 
The Agriculturist, “This grange starts off 
under more favorable circumstances than 





GRANGE 


any one that ever came under my observa- 
tion,”’ 

Locktown’s new officers are: Master, W. 
Ww. Bodine; lecturer, E. M. Heath; secre- 
tary, G. J. Fisher. 


Kingwood has for officers: Master, A. G. 
Hawk; lecturer, D. K. Fritzs; secretary, 
T. W. Sutton. 

WEST VIRGINIA. 

Cc. C. Brown of Buffalo, Putnam Co, has 
been appointed a national deputy by the 
national master and a state deputy by the 
state master. He is now doing some good 
work for the order in the state. 


Grange Notes. 


The strongest grange states are N Y, Me, 
N H, O, Pa, Mass. Mich and Ct, each hav- 
ing over 9000 members. It is a singular 
fact that these strong grange states have 
all kept their fees for membership up to 
the original intent of the national grange. 
Ill, Vt, Ore, Kan, Ind, Cal, Mo and many 
other states have reduced their fees below 
the original standard and it is a strange 
fact that none of these states show any 
great gains as a result. 

The National Grange Quarterly Bulletin 
for Jan, 1900, is promptly on hand, edited 
by the new national lecturer, N. J. Bachel- 
der of Concord, N H. The general topic 
suggested for discussion the first quarter 
of the year is National legislation; the 
second quarter, Co-operative business en- 
terprises; third quarter, Public improve- 
ments and institutions; fourth quarter, 
Character building. For January, the 
topic suggested is, What is the duty of the 
grange in securing the extension of rural 
free mail delivery? For February, What 
legislation, national or state, is needed for 
the judicious control of trusts? For March, 
Is legislation providing for the establish- 
ment of postal savings banks by the Unit- 
ed States government desirable? 

Nat’l Sect’y Trimble reports the growth 
of the order in new granges, Oct 1 to Jan 
1, as follows: Ill 2, Ind 3, Me 2, Mich 20, 
N Y¥4 NH 5 O 4 Pa 2, Vt 1; total 43. 
Reorganized, Me 1, Mich 2, Wis 2, O 6; 
total 11. 
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WO hundred bushels of Pota- 
toes remove eighty pounds of 
‘‘actual’’ Potash from the soil. One 
thousand pounds of a fertilizer contain- 
ing 89% ‘‘actual’’ Potash will supply 
just the amount needed. If there is a 
deficiency of Potash, there will be a 
falling-off in the crop. 
We have some valuable books telling 
about composition, use and value of fertil- 
izers for various crops. They are sent free. 


GERMAN KALI WORKS, 
93 Nassau St., New York. 
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Best Seeds Be 


that Grow! 
Thousands of Dollars 
in CASH PRIZES for 1899 


and many other New Features, 
of particular interest, presented in 


URPEE’S 
Farm Annual ° 


Leading American Seed Catalogue 
Mailed FREE to all. 


A handsome new book of 176 pages,—tells 
the plain truth about Seeds, including rare 
Novelties which cannot elsewhere, 
Beautiful colored plates and hundreds of illuse 
trations from nature. Gives practical informa- 
tion of real value to all who would raise the 
choicest Vegetables and most beautiful Flowers. 
Write a postal card TO-DAY! 


W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO., Philadelphia 
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FOR 14 CENTS 


ay We wish to gain this year 200,000 
new customers, and 


ence offer 
1 Pkg. cy. Garden Beet, C) 
Pkg.Earl’at Emerald Cucumberléc 

” La Crosse Market Lettuce, lic 

“ Strawberry Melon, 15c 

“ 13 Day Radish, 00 

“ Early Ripe Cabbage, Wc 

* Early Dinner Onion, 10c 
3“ Bril t Flower Seeds, _lbc 

, Worth $1.00, for 24 cents. $1.00 


Above 10 Pkgs. worth $1.00, we will 
mail you free, together with our 
great metelog: tee in 
SALZER'S MILLION DOLLAR POTATO 
upon reosip* ofthis netice &14c. 
stamps. e invite yourtrade, an 
i know when you once try Saizer’s 
“eseeds you will never do without. 
, 8200 Prizeson Salzer’s 190Q—rar- 
est earliest Tomato Giant on eart. : 
JOHN A. SALZER SEED CO., LA CROSSE, WIS. 









Pure, Sure to Grow. 
), Send for FINEST Cata- 
Miogue FREE. 
ckets @ cents. 
et Gardeners ask for 
Wholesale Price List. 
; ALNEER BROS. 
No, 26 A Bik, ROUKFORD, 11D 





er 
dat I are 
@ $2.50 # 1000. 


Send for New Ca , FREE. 
Peach and Grape Baskets. 
Melon Baskets. 


LIFE OF MOODY 


Millions of people are waiting for the authentic and 
official history of the Life and Work of this.great Evan- 
gelist. Highest commissions; credit given; freight paid; 
sample absolutely free; biggest money maker ever known; 
$25 00a day to agents. Write to-day and be first in the 
field. Address CENTURY COMPANY, 3943 Market Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


INTER WORK, orice tor my socdn. Maks some cash. 
Get your awn seeds FREE. New plan. Quick asles. Catalogue and 


terms FREE. Prank Hi. Battles, Seed er, Rochester.N.Y. 




















MAULE’S Seeds 
ers tn all seothemnel = ean attest. 


If you want the finest garden you have ey- 
er had, you must plant Maute’s Seeds. 


Our Beautiful New 


Catalogue Free 


to all who apply for it. It contains every- 
thing good, old or new, in vegetable, flower, 
and farm seeds, summer flower bulbs, 
etc.,etc. It has hundreds of illustrations, 
four colored plates, practical up-to-date cul- 
tural directions, and offers $2, in cash 
dress 











prizes. Write for it to-day. Ad 
WM. HENRY MAULE, Philadelphia. 
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Always cheaper 
in the end than any seeds 
that only cost half as much, 
Tested, true to name, fresh and 
reliable. Always the best. Ask 
for Ferry’s—take no others. 
Write for 1900 Seed Annual. 
D. M. FERRY & 0O0., 
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R POSSIBILITIES 


"Standard Kiefer Pears. 








Cobbler, Carman, Early Harvest, Hebron, Rose, Qhio, 
Good News, Rovee, New Queen, Stump the World, Sir 
Walter Raleigh, Green Mountain, Thoroughbred. 85 kinds 
of Potatoes. C. W. Ford & Co., Fishers, Ont Co., N. ¥. 
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New England Growers Emphatic in Demands. 


Every nook and corner of the tobacco 
growing districts of the Connecticut and 
Housatonic valleys were represented by the 
nearly 400 delegates that attended the an- 
nual meeting of the New England tobacco 
growers’ association at Hartford, Ct, on 
Tuesday of last week. It was the 17th an- 
nual convention, and Germania hall was 
crowded from 10 until 2 o’clock with enthu- 
siastic and unanimous growers. 

President Frye spoke at length, describ- 
ing the danger of Porto Rican tobacco be- 
ing admitted free and the disastrous effect 
it would have upon tobacco culture and 
cigar manufacture in the United States. He 
pointed out that such a result would be 
only the first step, and it would be followed 
up by free trade with the Philippines, and 
later with Cuba. He believed that it was 
possible to avoid having the domestic to- 
bacco industry ruined if growers and other 
interests would only unite against such a 
policy. His remarks were in line with his 
article on the subject in The Agriculturist, 
Dec 30. He pointed out that much work 
was needed, and that an active committee 
should be kept at Washington in the grow- 
ers’ behalf during the present session of 
congress. 

Editor Myrick of American Agriculturist 
told hhow the efficient work of the NETG 
ass’n had inspired him to induce all other 
affected interests in all parts of the coun- 
try to co-operate with -tobacco growers. 
This was being done through The League 
of *Domestic Producers. He told how 
through it the producers of beet and cane 
sugar, fruits and vegetables, wool and cot- 
ton, rice and nuts, etc, were co-operating 
with the producers of tobacco and manufac- 
turers of cigars against the danger that 
now threatened. He believed that with this 
powerful coalition, representing several 
million voters in 40 states, the N E TG 
ass’n would surely win if they put up a big 
fight and maintained a bold front. Col E. 
N. Phelps of Windsor wanted to make sure 
that nothing was said in any of the resolu- 
tions squinting toward annexation. He be- 
lieved that the whole sentiment of the coun- 
try was against that policy. Mr Myrick 
agreed with him, stating that he did not 
believe that 1 per cent of the country were 
in favor of admitting Cuba and the Philip- 
pines to this political or economic union of 
states. A. Frank Austin of Suffield spoke in 
the same strain, urging vigilant action. The 
convention unanimously voted to co-oper- 
ate with the league, as stated in the reso- 
lutions adopted. 

Dr E. H. Jenking of the state experiment 
station at New Haven gave a short talk on 
his interesting experiments in curing by ar- 
tificial heat and by improved methods of 
fermentation. Nearly all the officers were 
re-elected, President H. S. Frye of Poquo- 
nock, Ct, being unanimously placed in the 
chair for a 10th consecutive term. The po- 
sition of the New England tobacco grow- 
ers was vigorously stated in the following, 
which were unanimously adopted: 

RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED, 


Whereas, a condition now exists so serious as to threaten 
the very existence of the leaf tobacco interest of this 
country by the absorption of large competing islands in 
boge and sigar products; : 0% 

ereas, it is now seriously propos 0 open up at once 
free trade with the island of Porto Rico; and. . 

Whereas, whatever claims pay. be made as to our future 
intentions and relations with Cuba and the Philippines 
we regard the admission now of Porto Rico as an integral 
part of the United States in the light of a dangerous 
precedent, the sure forerunner of ultimate disaster and 
ruin to the leaf tobacco and cigar interests of this coun- 
try; therefore 

esolved, that we_earnestly protest against the | pro- 
sed absorption of Porto Rico as an integral part of the 

Jnited States, and, as we believe, that any legislation by 
congress relative to the government of these islands brings 
them under the civil jurisdiction of the United States, 
and the people thereof thus become citizens of the United 
States with all the rights inherent in citizenship, includ- 
ing those of free migratjon and free trade with the other 
parts of the United States; therefore 

Resolved, that we reaffirm and indorse the letter_ad- 

the Connecticut delegation by the board of 
directors last summer, and urge in addition that as we 
Gone the right of citizenship to all other people on earth 
until after a probationary period of residence here of five 


efore 

Resolved, that these islands should remain under the 
military purisdiction of the United States for a period « 
at least five years, as was the case in New Mexico an 
other annexed territory; and further 

solved, that in the meantime steps should be taken 
to secure the adoption of a constitutional amendment 
providing for a colonial system and _ civil government of 
all insular possessions, séparate and distinct from the 
present United States. 

Resolved, that. the widespread alarm apparent amone 
not only the leaf tobacco and cigar interests, but all oth- 
ers that will be injured by, free trade in competing prod- 
ucts of these islands, should and we earnestly hope will be 
sufficient warning to honorable mem congress to 





past. 
Resolved, that at this time of supreme danger to_our 
interests we call upon every tobacco farmer in New Eng- 


TOBACCO 


land to add his mite to the financial support of the asso- 
ciation, without which it could have been of no use or 
value in the past, and without which it can be of none 


in the future. 
AFFILIATES WITH THE LEAGUE OF DOMESTCI 
PRODUCERS. 


Resolved, that the New England tobacco growers’ asso- 
ciation, preserving its own independence and individuality, 
sympathizes and will co-operate with all the threatened 
interests, and welcomes the League of Domestic Producers 
as means to that end. The League’s demands are as fol- 


ows: 

L That the United States senate defeat the pending 
treaties of reciprocity with the British West Iniies, 
whereby sugar and other products from those islands are 
to be admitted into the United States at a reduction in 
tariff_rates. : 

2. We oppose the recommendation that Cuban suger, 
tobacco, cigars, etc, be admit at a like reduction in 
duty. e also oppose the recommendation that Porto 
Rican products be admitted to this market duty free. 

3. We reqard the proposed reduction in duties on sugar, 
wool and hides imported from Argentina as destined to 
seriously infare domestic agriculture. 

4. That all sugar, tobacco, cigars, wool and other prod- 
ucts which compete with the products of our American 
farmers and manufacturers, continue to pay the full rate 
of duties, irrespective of whether,such sugar_and other 
produce comes from Porto Rico, Cuba, the Philippines, 
Argentina or other parts of the worl 

5. That thus the labor and capital invested in our do- 
mestic agricultural and allied manufacturing industries 
may have a fair chance against the coolie labor and mo- 
nopolies of the tropics, 

6. Agricnlture and labor have borne the brunt of pro- 
tection for these many 7. have earned the right to be 
themselves equally well treated now that they have to 
face a crisis, and nothing less will satisfy them. 





The Philippine Tobacco Industry. 


FRED GREGORY, CO F, 12TH MINN VOLS. 





During the control of the Philippine to- 
bacce industry by the Spanish government, 
inspectors and instructors were sent to the 
tobacco raising provinces to teach the pro- 
per manner of curing the leaf and seeing 
that planters took proper care of their 
crops. The native was forced to raise good 
tobacco whether he wanted to or not, and 
it was this inspection and care that gave 
the Manila wrapper its reputation and kept 
it up so long. Since the abolishment of 
the government monopoly of the tobacco 
and cigar business, the quantity of tobacco 
raised is less than formerly, while the qual- 
ity has depreciated greatly. Unless some 
remedy is devised to meet this state of af- 
fairs and compel the native to take more 
care of the crop, as was formerly done, the 
famous Manila wrapper will be only a 
memory in a very few years. Since the 
government monopoly has been done away 
with, the lazy native does little or no labor 
on his fields after replanting, and lets the 
worm and sun do their worst unheeded. 

Another reason the grade of tobacco has 
been lowered lies in the fact that two- 
thirds of the natives are in debt to the vil- 
lage “shylock,’”’ who is generally a China- 
man, who advances the grower goods and 
money during the year, taking his pay and 
interest in tobacco. 

The curing of the tobacco, after cutting, 
is the most important part of the work and 
should be attended to carefully, while plen- 
ty of time is given the leaf for fermenting 
and attaining the proper color. Between the 
Chinaman, who is in terror of the Filip- 
pino’s curing his leaves and gelling them 
to another buyer, and leaving him to whis- 
tle for the money he has advanced, and 
the native himself, who wants to discharge 
his debt and interest to the Chinaman, and 
get the difference in money, the crop is 
about half cured and green. But as long 
as the Chinaman gets his money and in- 
terest, the last item being extortionate, 10 
per cent a month often being paid by the 
native, he cares but little about the quality 
of the leaf. 

While the native has two “dobie’’ or 
Mexican dollars to rattle in his pocket, he 
is just as rich as he cares to be. After 
harvesting and selling the crop al! 
in the villages devote themselves to having 
a good time and blowing in the proceeds of 
their year’s work. Gambling, cock-fighting 
and dancing fill the days and nights, until 
everyone is broke. Then John Chinaman 
is appealed to again for seed and a little 
credit and the same proceedings are gone 
through again year after year. 

The tobacco, after being cured, is divided 
into five grades. The average native grow- 
er never has better than third class leaf. 
The first grade is the perfect leaf, used for 
wrappers. It may be either light or dark in 
color, but a worm hole or sand spot causes 
theleaf to be graded as seconds. Seconds are 
the same as wrappers, only having worm 
holes or sand spéts. This leaf is used for 
the inside wrappers, third and fourth grade 
leaves are either “off color’ or broken, 
and are used for fillers. The fifth grade 
is everything left over from the _ other 
grades, and is used as fillers for cheap 
cigars and in making cigarettes. 

El Compania General de Tobaccos (the 
General tobacco company), the second larg- 
est cigar factory on the islands, foresaw 


what effect the abolishment of the govern- 
ment monopoly would have on the quality 
of tobacco. raised, and wisely purchased 
large tracts of land in Isabella and 
Cogauan provinces and now raises all to- 
bacco used in their factory. There are 
over 75 cigar and cigarette factories in Ma- 
nila alone, La Insular, formerly the govern- 
ment factory, being the largest. They em- 
ploy over 3000 native workmen, super‘n- 
tended by expert cigar makers imported 
from Cuba by the Spanish government. 

As good a cigar aS anyone cares to smoke 
can be bought at retail in Manila for 3c. 
Cigarettes, made of the natural leaf, cut 
fine and rolled in paper, sell from 1 to 4c 
for a package of 25, The very finest ci- 
gars, made from all selected stock by an ex- 
pert workman and each one wrapped in tin- 
foil, can be bought for $40 p M, a thousand 
made from scraps by learners can be 
bought for $1. 





PENNSYLVANIA—Prices paid growers for 
the ’99 crop in Lancaster Co at Landis Val- 
ley have been quite satisfactory. Many, 
however, were suspicious and doubted the 
advisability of selling the crop on the 
poles. This course is generally regarded 
largely responsible for most of the leaf in 
growers’ hands remaining unsold. Notwith- 
standing this fact, the tobacco, with an 
occasional exception, is all sold and most 
all of it has been bought by the large pack- 
ing houses of New York, very little being 
owned by local packers. The price of seed 
leaf appears to be fixed at 8c through, 
which in most cases amounts to 9% and 2c 
to 10 and 2c, there being very little low 
grade this year. No matter how good the 
seed leaf tobacco is, it brings no more than 
8l%c through, and no matter how poor the 
quality, it goes for 8c through. The infer- 
ence is that the large concerns have fixed 
that figure, 8c through, as digressions from 
that figure are rare. The price was fixed at 
8c through with the idea of keeping off lo- 
cal buyers until the big ones had all they 
wanted, local men not being prepared to 
jump from 7 and 2c, last year’s price, to 8c 
through of this year. The buying has fal- 
len off since New Year’s and only an oc- 
casional buyer is on the road. Most of the 
packers of Lancaster Co started receiving 
last week and many houses began pack- 
ing Jan 15. Stripping is well under way, 
many growers putting fillers on length or 
size them up the same as the wrappers, 
which was not done in this locality before. 





Great Prosperity in Colorado—The state 
has every reason to be proud of the won- 
derful showing made in her resources last 
year. She seems to have felt the wave of 
prosperity more fully than most states, 
for the year just closed shows an increase 
of 20 per cent in-the retail trade of her 
merchants, 30 per cent of her jobbers, with 
an increase of $26,000,000 in manufacturing, 
$1,500,000 invested in new homes and an in- 
crease of 20,000 inhabitants. Director of the 
Mint Roberts places the gold production 
of the country at $70,000,000 and credits 
Col with one-half of it. The total production 
of precious metals reaches nearly $50,000 000. 
The resources of Col are largely in her 
mines, but the agricultural industries are 
not to be lost sight of. The irrigating 
ditches have been extended to 15,000 miles, 
covering an area of 4,000,000 acres, one-half 
of which is yet to be brought under cul- 
tivation. There is one large beet sugar fac- 
tory in operation and three projected for 
1900. The live stock industry isein a healthy 


-condition, the season having been a good 


one and while less lambs than usual were 
fed around Ft Collins on alfalfa, there was 
a largely increased. number brought into 
the state for grazing purposes. About 10,- 
000,000 worth of live stock was sold in Den- 
ver and about as much money was invested 
in Denver real estate. Prices of farm pro- 
ducts have advanced under the increased 
demand due to the general prosperity, so 
that farmers are in a happy mood. 


Climatic Changes in Florida—For sev- 


eral years the winters in Fla have been 
very severe, and 1900 opened with wide- 
spread low temperature that formerly 
would have been considered unseasonably 
cold. ‘Some are now concluding that the 
change is somewhat permanent. The de- 
struction of the forests in northern Fla and 
Ga probably has much to do with this con- 
dition. Every year the .protecting forest 
area is reduced and the cold winds from 
the frigid north are less obstructed. . If this 
is the correct explanation even lower tem- 
peratures may be looked for in future. 








AMONG THE FARMERS 


Plans of the First Prize House. 





The house winning first prize for cozy 
and attractive houses was that of J.H. Betts 
of Pulaski, N Y, pictured in American 
Agriculturist of Dec 16. Plans of the house 
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and details explaining the very attractive 
surroundings are given herewith. In re- 
sponse to our request Mr Betts writes con- 
cerning his place: “Our house is not a new 
one, but was owned by my father and used 
as a tenant house until his death. The ist 
of April, 1896, we moved into the house 
and have remodeled it inside somewhat. In 
order to make the grounds what they are 
I drew about 700 loads of dirt to fill in the 
low places and get the proper grade. I fin- 
ished filling in May, ’96, and had a nice 
green lawn in July. I have since set out 
trees and made such improvements as the 
picture shows. I have a hedge of. arbor 
vitae seedlings, about 500 set out last year, 
which do not show much yet. 

“We live about a quarter of a mile from 
the postoffice and have all the conveniences 
of the people living in the village, such as 


natural gas and spring brook water from 
the village reservoir. We use natural gas 
for heating and lighting. I also have the 
reservoir water in the horse barn and base- 
ment for watering stock. I have 16 cows 
and furnish a milkman with milk. Our 
milk house is not attached to the dwelling 
and does not show in the picture. I have 
just finished building a very convenient 
henhouse and expect to enter the prize 
poultry contest.” 

Though the house looks small, in its com- 
pact anc well arranged space is a good deal 
of room, as shown by the accompanying 
plans, from pencil drafts. The large bay 
window makes a delightful sitting-room. 
The dining-room is conveniently situated 
between the kitchen, the sitting-room and 
the piazza. There is a downstairs bedroom 
in addition to the three chambers upstairs. 
The principal difficulty would seem to be 
the single flight of stairs ascending from 
the front hall. There is abundant closet 
room, as the reader will observe. 





Beware of Cuban Land Frauds. 


RAFAEL R. GOVIN, NEW YORK. 





I have taken great pleasure in reading the 
article on dairy farming in Cuba in Ameri- 
can Agrioulturist Dec 30, and it is quite 
gratifying to find accurate statements when 
£0 much that is unreliable is dnily printed 
in most newspapers. Having large irter- 
ests in Cuba, especially in tobacco and su- 
gar, and a thorough acquaintance with the 
island, its prospects and possibilities, I 
feel that it would be of interest and benefiz 
to many of your readers if the American 
Agriculturist would take a broader view 
of a very complicated subject than has been 
taken by its several correspondents, re- 
garding the tariff that should be appdied to 
the West India islands and other matters 
pertaining to Ouba. 

While it is quite true that tobacco can be 
more profitably ‘grown in Cuba than in the 
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U S, and that sugar can also far outstrip 
the competition of either beet or cane su- 
gar in the U 8, the lewering of the tariff 
itself is not an unmitigated evil. Those 
who are now engaged in agricultural and 
m: ufaoturing industries which might be 
affected by a reduction in the tariff (and it is 
a fair question as to whether or not re- 
duction in the tariff will affest the demands 
for native tobacco, it being used for an 
entirely different purpose and of a different 
flavor from that grown in Cuba) are far 
less in number than: those who to-day suf- 
fer in agricultural pursuits, and who would 
find in Cuba a home and a field for the ac- 
quirement of comfort and fortune. ‘Its ge- 
ographical situation and the unresistible 
tide of events are bound to Americanize the 
island, and must necessarily bring it closer 
to its one natural market—The United 
States 

It would seem to me that with the vast 
number of agricultural] readers that your 
paper enjoys, it would be but fair to col- 
lect reliable data regarding Cuba and give 
the many who are anxious for am opportu- 
nity improve their comdition, reliable in- 
formation upon which to determine the 
question of their emigration to Cuba. The 
misrepresentation of comditions which is 
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constantly matie by companies and specu- 
lators regarding the value of the lands and 
their posséibilities can lead but to disaster 
for those who venture to work under their 
auspices and rely on their statements. 
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4 SENT ON TRIA 


Mention this paper. 


RIZING HARROW, CLOD CRUSHER AND LEVELER 


crushes, cuts, lifts, pulverizes,-turns, aerates and levels all soils, for 
all purposes under all conditions. 
steel and wrought iron, they are indestructible. 
m= the cheapest and best riding harrows and pulverizers on 
= earth. Various sizes, for various uses, 3 to 13% feet. 


mail catalogue and booklet, ‘‘An Ideal Harrow,’’ free. 


TO BE RETURNED AT MY EXPENSE IF NOT ENTIRELY SATISFACTORY. 
New York, Chicago, Columbus, Louisville, Mi 


Address DUANE H. NASH, Sole Mfr., Millington, N. J. 


Made entirely of- cast 
They are 


We 


I deliver free on board at 
eapolis, Kansas City, San Francisco, 


&e. 
or Chicago, lll. 


































Thousands have only an apology for a garden. 
good seed, and cultivated with «Planet Jr.” tools. 


other tools. 
and Drill Seeder and Double Wheel Hoe. 


$2750.00 REWARD. 


There is big money in a good garden, however, if planted with 
If you don’t believe it, read this week’s announcement of the 
prize winners in the great International Garden Contest, and ask Mr. Morse, who won the grand prize by 
using « Planet Jr.” tools exclusively in his work. Everybody cannot be as fortunate as he 
in winning a $750.00 cash prize, but everybody who has a garden and uses “ Planet Jr.” machines 
will have the best garden possible, and a lot of satisfaction, which they cannot get in using any 
The latest addition to the “ Planet Jr.” line is the No. 25 Combination Hill 
It sows all garden seeds in drills or in hills 4, 
6, 8, 12 or 24 inches apart’; and is thcroughly substantial and marvelously accurate. 
As a Wheel Hoe it is identical with the “ Planet Jr.” No. 12 Double Wheel Hoe, 
which is the very best machine on the market. 
We heartily recommend this combination 


and guarantee it to be satisfactory. 


We have just issued 350,000 copies of our new 1900 “ Planet Jr.” 
catalogue which, in addition to being a work of art, is a most. va)u- 

=~ able guide and reférence book for farmers, gardeners, 
orchardists, etc. Tells all about our full line of Seed Drills, Wheei 
Hoes, Horse Hoes, Cultivators, Harrows, Two-Horse Cultivators, 
Sugar Beet Seeders, Four-Row Sugar Beet Cultivators, Etc. Ilus- 
trations show how they are used in this and in foreign countries. We 
mail a copy of the catalogue free on request. 
16 full pages of beautiful pictures. 


S. L. ALLEN & CO., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


to Wheel Hoe in a moment. 


Box 3507 E, 


Can be changed from Drill 


Better write for it at 
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Ovid, Seneca Co, Jan 15—There appears to 
be a general feeling of satisfaction among 
farmers in this county. Fall work was fin- 
ished in good season. Less fall plowing done 
than usual, Most of the hay sold. Cows have 
been scarce and high. Few sheep raised 
here. 

Marcy, Oneida Co, Jan 16—All farm pro- 
duce bringing very good prices with the 
exception of pork. Potatoes have advanced 
from 32 to 40c, hay from $9 to 12 per ton. 
The feeding geasen will be from four to 
six weeks longer than usual as there was 
no after feed in the fall; corn fodder largely 
fed out in Oct and Nov. The corn crop was 
very uneven both yellow and sweet because 
of drouth. Many pieces were harves :d 
only for the silo. Therefore many have to 
buy mill feed who usually raise their own, 
so cost of milk production does not leave 
a very large balance in the hands of the 
producer. L. H. Wall has bought a shingle 
machine which he runs with his threshing 
engine. On account of the high prices of 
shingles farmers are having their supplies 
made from hemlock timber on their farms. 
E. D. Jones is getting out 45,000 to cover his 
barn. 





Brooks killed the two best hogs of this 
place just before New Year’s. The two 
combined dressed 1207 Ibs, with only 12 Ibs 
difference in them. Who can beat this? 
Some are thinking of making maple sugar 
when spring opens. The maple trees here 
have not been touched by the worms yet. 
Apples are rotting badly in cellars, but po- 
tatoes are keeping well except in cellars 
that freeze during this extremely cold 


Stony Creek, Warren Co, Jan 13—L. W. 


Milk brought at home stations 1.20 per can 
for Dec and 1.10 for Jan, being a little higher 
than last year, but it costs more to make it. 
Streams are still low; millers do not have 
enough water power to grind all of thegrain 
that comes to them. In the spring many 
farmers will- have -some leisure time, as 
their plowing has been done this fall and 
winter. Apples nearly all marketed; they 
did not keep well, but were.shipped early. 
The quantity was large, quality and price 
fair, netting farmers more money than they 
have received for their apples in years. 


Covert, Seneca Co, Jan 18—Farmers are 


feeding a great deal of straw this winter, 
as hay is scarce and high. Very little stock 
being fed. Lambs were mostly sold this 
fall, owing to scarcity of feed in pastures. 
Farm produce and good stock bringing good 
prices. 


Clarkson, Monroe Co, Jan 17—The first 


week of the month was very severe. A 
large amount of fall plowing was done, 
many orchards in sed were turned. The 
bean crop in this vicinity was very short, 
there being but few pieces Larvested. The 
majority of the fields either failed to come 
up on account of the drouth, or to mature. 
They are worth from $1.50 to 2 per bu. Buy- 
ers are offering from 18 to 19 per ton for 
cabbage. Very little is stored: by dealers, 
and but few cars are held by farmers. Ap- 
ples are quoted at about 2 per bbl. A few 
notatoes are being shipped at 40 to 45c. In 
Rochester, milk is scarce. In the early fall 
the board of health established a test for 
milk, and ordained that every three months 
aH cows from which milk shall be sold in 
the city shall be given a bill of health by a 
veterinary surgeon after having been sub- 
mitted to the tuberculin test. A milk deal- 


AMONG THE FARMERS 


by those holding till Jan 1. Good quality 
hay is bringing 12 per ton. Butter and eggs 
are doing fairly well, the former at 20 to 25c, 
the latter 20 to 22c. Potatoes have advanced 
to 50c per bu and are somewhaf scarce, Pe- 
titions are being circulated in the town of 
Le Roy for free rural mail delivery, which 
is thought will become general in Genesee 
Co. 

The Farmers’ Reading Course Bureau, 
established by the college of agri at Cor- 
nell, has now about 10,000 farmers on its 
list of readers. Now is the season when 
farmers have time to read and the wide- 
awake ones are improving the opportunity 
to take a course of reading on agricultural 
topics. Every farmer in the state should 
write Farmers’ Reading Course Bureau, 
Utica, N Y, far the reading course circulars, 
It will cost you nothing. It is maintained 
by the state. You pay taxes and have a 
right to it. ° 

Eagle Bridge, Rensselaer Co, Jan 15— 
Nursery agents are visiting the farmers. 
Walter Gooding talks of selling his farm. 
This farm is one of the finest in Rensselaer 
Co with good barns, well watered, having 
cost some 15 years ago $18,000. W. H. Craw- 
ford has bought the Royce farm near Hoo- 
sick Falls; price 3025. Rye straw 10 per ton, 
hay 14. Stock in this section wintering well. 
The horse market good and well-matched 
teams bring good prices. Only little snow 
so far this season. 


New Berlin, Chenango Co, Jan 16—Not in 
years have there been so much building and 
improvements in this town. A very fine ho- 
tel, a splendid opera house and several 
comfortable residences have been built and 
are in the course of erection within the 























FORESTRY, HORTICULTURE AND GRAPHIC ARTS AT BUFFALO EXPOSITION 


The horticultural display at the Buffalo exposition during the summer of 1901, will probably be unsurpassed. The accom- 
panying engraving affords an idea of the grouping of three of the buildings. The center one, the horticultural building, will have 


45,000 sq ft. In design it has a central lantern rising to a hight of 240 ft. 


that at the right to graphic arts. 


weather. Farmers here have a very large 
amount of 4-ft wood to deliver to Stony 
Creek station; also quite a lot of peeled 
poplar wood for paper pulp. Butter and 
eres are scarce and high. Cattle and sheep 
buyers have been numerous here and have 
bought up all they could possibly get hold 
of at good prices. Hay does not seem to 
spend well, which is a surprise. 


Clay, Onondaga Co, Jan 15—Since Christ- 
mas there has been considerable snow. The 
prospect of a trolley road from Syracuse to 
Oswego is excellent. Nothing doing in to- 
bacco and quite a number of fine crops re- 
main unsold in this vicinity. Potatoes are 
selling at 35 to 40c, hay $10 to 13 per ton, 
eggs 25c per doz, butter 25c per Ib. 


Dickinson, Franklin Co, Jan 16—Heavy 
stocks of logs on skids awaiting snow for 
hauling. But few sheep left .n this sec- 
tion. Cows worth from $25 to 35 each, but- 
ter scarce at 25c per Ib, eggs 25:2 per doz, 
provender 20 per ton, hay 12. A large acre- 
age of land plowed for spring seeding. More 
than an average amount of winter ryesown. 
Farmers preparing to plant more than 
usual amount of fodder corn. 


Stanford, Dutchess Co, Jan 15—The Rob- 
ert Hoffman farm of 209 acres will be sold 
at auction to close the estate. The total 
tax for the town is $8346.50. the lowest tax 
sinee the war. The winter has been ex- 
tremely mild, with but little snow. Sheep 
and young stock pastured till Christmas. 

? 


ers’ organization was formed, and on ac- 
count of the pressure brought to bear the 
board rescinded the ordinance and decided 
to await the enactment of a uniform state 
law. A new departure of great interest to 
farmers in this_and adjoining counties was 
recently made by the Monroe county board 
of supervisors. A law: has been passed by 
the city majority over the country minority, 
forbidding the use of narrow tired wagons 
after March on any country road already 
improved, or to be improved under the pro- 
visions of the Higbie-Armstrong law, and 
forbidding the use of narrow tired wagons 
on any road in the county after Sept 1, 1901. 
The result of ‘the first test case will be 
awaited with interest. Several farms have 
changed hands recently at slightly in- 
creased prices. A new town hall was built 
in Clarkson the past year at a cost of $1200, 
and taxpayers are mow taking note that 
taxes are higher than last year. 

Stafford, Genesee Co, Jan 17—Farmers 
are taking advantage of the fine sleighing 
and are getting out logs for lumber and 
securing the winter supply of wood. Wheat 
is looking fine, and, now being covered with 
snow, will not suffer from freezing weather. 
The apple crop is nearly disposed of at $2.25 
per bbl. Fruit is not keeping well. Buck- 
wheat is scarce and is on the market at 65 
to 70c per bu. Wheat is befng marketed for 
60 to 65c. More than the usual amount of 
fall plowing was done in this section ow- 
ing to the dry weather, which permitted 
working land usually too wet for cultiva- 
tion late in the season. The cabbage crop 
has been sold, 10 to 20 per ton being realized 


The building at the left is to be devoted to forestry; 


limits of the village. Improvements and 
repairs extend in every direction. Farms 
are inedemand and laborers are sought for, 
The fall and early winter favored all classes 
of labar. Much plowing and general fall 
and winter work were done. Stock of all 
classes looking fine. The branches that will 
be increased the coming year are the dairy, 
the poultry yard, the berry fields and fruits 
generally. These have paid the best the 
past season. The hop industry will receive 
but little attention, whereas the acreage of 
potatoes is likely to be much greater. The 
raising of young stock is beginning to claim 
attention and many dairymen have quite 
nice herds of calves to winter. The raising 
of wheat for harses and poultry is being 
found quite profitable. 


Farmersville, Cattaraugus Co, Jan 13— 
There are five hay presses in this vicinity. 
Hay is selling at $10 ner ton. Cattle buyers 
have picked up nearly all the stock offered 
in this vicinity. The Pan-American oil 
company are negotiating with parties here 
for the purpose of putting down a test oil 
well this spring. W. A. Henry’s saw and 
grist mill burned recently. The mill will be 
rebuilt soon. 


Perry, Livingston Co, Jan 16—Weather 
quite warm of late. Considerable ice has 
been cut in this section. Wheat is looking 
well. Farmers are quite encouraged by the 
dairy outlook hare. New mileh cows sell at 
$40 to 50 dach. Farmers have taken advan- 
tage of the snow and hauled a good many 
logs. This is an extra good wheat section. 
Marrow beans from this section are famous, 

















! Many lambs are being fattened for the 
Buffalo and New York markets, but not as 
many this winter as usual. There are many 
large dairies in town and many of them 
patronize the creamery, which is doing a 
good business, running summer and winter. 


Burke, Franklin Co, Jan 15—A large acre- 


age was plowed in the fall. Rains came too 
late to help feed and many cows went into 
winter quarters not in as good flesh as 
usual and the flow of milk has not been up 
to the average. There are a great many 
local calls for hay and straw, but buyers 
are willing to give only $10 per ton, seller to 
board team and press hands and deliver the 
hay at cars. Ball butter brings from 20 to 
25c per Ib, eggs 25c, potatoes 49 per bu. 
Wilmarth & Morse took only about 5000 bu 
of potatoes at their factory this last fall. 
Wood seems to be scarce and higher this 
year. 


LONG ISLAND. 


Woodbury, Nassau Co, Jan 17—Farmers 


took advantage of the fine fall weather and 
a large acreage has been plowed for spring 
crops. The cold wave of the first of this 
month made ice 6 to 7 in thick and many 
have filled their icehouses. W. H. Griffin is 
building an icehouse of stone. Several farm- 
ers who were supplying the creamery are 
doing better by sending their milk to the 
city, getting 3-to 3%c. Hay will be about 
used up at home. Potatoes are doing bet- 
ter, $1.75 per bbl, cabbage $9 to 10, butter 
30 to 33c, eggs 24c per doz. The heavy rain 
of Jan 11 was welcomed by many whose 
water supply had failed. Supervisor Jones 
has lost his valuable dog King. 


OHIO. 


The Committee on Pedigree appointed 
at the annual meeting of the Ohio Merino 
sheep breeders’ ass’n is as follows: R. K. 
Willis, Delaware, J. W. Pollock, Cedarville, 
A. J. Harter, Delaware. The officers chosen 
were: Pres. P. P. Gurney, Alexandria; 
first vice-pres, H. M. Rhoads, Coohranton; 
second, R. D. Williamson, Xenia; sec and 
treas, Wesley Bishop, Troyton;. executive 
board, George Master of Edison,.. Sherwood 
Blaner of Johnstown and J. J. Deeds of 
Pataskala. ; 


Jersey Cattle Club—At the meeting in 


Columbus, Jan 10, 
fully discussed with proposed legislation 
fer the treatment of cattle so afflicted. 
State Dairy and Food Commissioner Black- 
burn was severely criticised for his. alleged 
neglect of the dairymen of the state in his 
failure to protect them against the sale of 
oleomargarine. Officers were chosen as fol- 
lows: Pres, E. 8S. Bell, London; vice-pres, 
Jud Keller, Newark; sec, A. T. Dempsey, 
Columbus; treas, H. DuBois, Vigo; direc- 
tors, Mrs A. A. Hall of Columbus and J. A. 
Pringle of Big Plain. 





Expert Judges of Swine—At the meeting’ 


of this ass’n last week it was decided to ask 
the state fair board to establish a larger 
list of premiums and to secure lower rates 
for the shipment of stock to and from the 
fair. It was stated that Senator Harbaugh 
would probably present a bill for the pre- 
vention of hog cholera. The ass’n scored 
a number of specimens of the Berkshire 
and Duroc Jersey breeds at the state uni- 
versity. The election of officers resulted 
as follows: Pres, L. H. Martin; vice-pres, 
T. T. Cummins, Cedarville; sec and treas, 
Carl Freigan, Dayton, 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


‘At the Pa State College—Prof G. C. Wat- 


son, sup’t of the correspondence courses in 
agri, has just received from the printer the 
first of the lessons in the courses in ne- 
ture study. The lessons received are the 
first three in the series on insect life by Prof 
George C. Butz, the subjects being the 
housefly, the honey bee and the cabbage 
butterfly. These lessons are part of a se- 
ries which is being prepared by the col- 
lege to be used as aids by the teachers in 
public schools in presenting nature study 
work to their pupils. The college offers 
these lessons, free of charge, to the teach- 
ers of Pa, who mfay obtain therm en appli- 
cation to the sup’t. C. W. Norris, ass’t 





chemist of the sta, is engaged in determin- 
ing the heats of combustion of the feeds 
and excreta from a dairy feeding experi- 

the Hempel-Atwater 
The results of these de- 


ment by means of 
bomb calorimeter. 


tuberculosis was quite. 
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terminations, in connection with the other 
data of the experiment, will permit an ap- 
propriate calculation to be made of the por- 
tion of energy of the food which is used 
for the support of the cow and of the pro- 
portion of it which becomes available for 
human nutrition in the milk. 


Good Roads—If the plans of the recently 
formulated state road commission are car- 
ried out Pa will have a great improvement 
in her public roads in the near future. The 
commission held its first meeting in Phila- 
delphia last week and organized by electing 
Hibberd B. Worrell president and John 
Hamilton secretary. It wads decided to go 
to work immediately in order that a com- 
prehensive bill may be presented to the leg- 
islature when it next meets in January, 


1901. The commission is composed of A. J. 
Cassatt, William L. Elkins, H. C, Brack- 
enridge, ex-Gov James A. Beaver, H. C. 


Snavely and H. B. Worrell. The president 
for 19 years has studied the road systems 
of the state. Speaking of the work ahead 
of them Mr Worrell says that already steps 
have been taken to collect data from other 
states that are noted for good roads, espe- 
cially N Y, N J and Mass. There are 80,000 
miles of roads in Pa and not more than 200 
miles macadamized. One of the greatest 
evils is the custom of working out road 
taxes, which practically means bad work 
or no work at all. The remedy lies in the 
abolishment of the working-out system, the 
election of more than one supervisor in each 
township, the collection of a road tax in 
cash and a state appropriation. 


The Hop Movement and Market. 


Efforts are being made by many of the 
hop growers in Schoharie Co, N Y, to form 
organizations for the purpose of holding 
hops for better prices. It is intimated that 
money will be advanced on these by turning 
into a central ass’n, and as a result the 
crops may be held-until buyers come to 
time and pay an advance. It is hoped that 
by this means the dealers may be circum- 
vented in the plan they so often undertake 
of bearing the market in the fall, getting 
control of the crop, then pushing up prices 
after it is too ldte for producers to secure 
any benefit. -Writing along this line, I.-W. 
Winne-of-Sharon Springs urges other hop 
growers to-organize. for mutual ‘protection. 
In a letter.to American Agriculturist, he 
says ‘this to’ growers: “You have means 
and power if- you will only act, If the 
brewers persist in your dealing with them, 
ignoring and refusing to buy the hops from 
you direct, plow up your hop yards. You 
can expect no state aid, the legislature may 
pass another pure beer bill, but the gov- 
ernor will undoubtedly veto it the same 
as last winter, and if he is nominated for 
another term this will cost him thousands 
of votes. He is not, as he declared, the 
farmers’ friend. Form your town associa- 
tions in all the hop growing towns in your 
county and then appoint a committee of 
three to meet a like committee from other 
towns and have them form a county asso- 
ciation to be the head. In the fall have a 
joint meeting to devise plans and qpera- 
tions for the future, as to the prices, grad- 
ing of hops, and financial aid to those that 
mev need it. An organization of this kind 
can dv you no harm and it may be the 
means of doing you a good deal of good. 
And when once started in one county ail 
other hop growing counties in the state 
may do likewise. Perhaps other hop grow- 
ine states may follow suit, and as report- 
ed, Oregan has already started. But the 
first thing that is necessary fs to organize. 
Start in a school district, held your first 
meeting, and then in the next district and 
so on until you get all through your town 
and then hold a central meeting to devise 
the best plans and methods to pursue. It 
is not necessary for you to establish or 
adopt any particWar rules or methods of 
conducting your business until you get ful- 
ly organized. There is greater safety in 
a multitude of counsel than in a few.” 

This is the section of small hop yards 
and prices are low. Hop growers are too 
much in the habit of giving samples to 
every hop man that comes along. I say stop 
the samples and stop the contracts; this 
would stop the dealers from selling our 
crops before they get them.—[J. F. Renfro, 
Pierce Co, Wash 

Shipments of hops from Cobleskill, N Y, 
week ended Jan 6 were 312 bales. 

In the Liverpool market Pacific coast hops 
are quoted firm at 17@20c p Ib. 

At New York, continued quietude.is the 
rule, with buyers disposed to hold aloef. Yet 
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prices are generally steady, as _ recently 
quoted in our columns, and in the aggre- 
gate considerable quantities of hops are 
changing hands, 

Internal Revenue from Fermented Liquors 





Nov, 1898 Nov, 1899 
Barrel tax .......$4,788,614.93 $5,248,305.43 
Brewers ......... 875.01 1,275.02 
Retail dealers 5,719.41 7,763.67 
Wholesale 
dealers ...... 5,513.42 7,880.05 
Miscellaneous ... 13,299.98 1,494.45 
OORT: os rues 60.00 $4,814,022.75 $5, 261,718.62 





Milk Notes. 


What is the outcome of the F S M P A? 
We have been told through your paper at 
various times that the new company at New 
York city would buy the milk from the 
farmers, we receiving a living profit. As 
yet, as I understand it, the ass’n has been 
beat in every deal. Now the farmers want 
no guardian to sell their milk and no pre- 
ferred stock or no watered or common 
stock. All well know that the farmers own 
the land and the cows from whence their 
milk comes. Now we want to hold good 
the organization, appointing one delegate 
for every 1000 cans of milk represented, then 
meet at some convenient place and fix a 
price that would insure a living profit. 
When that is accomplished, notify the N ¥ 
milk exchange that we will meet them and 
fix the price for one year. If they refuse 
to meet with our delegates, have every 
man pledged to hold his milk. Some will 
ask what will be done with the surplus in 
times when the market is overrun, I have 
sold milk for over 30 years to one man. 
When milk is plentiful, each producer can 
best take care of his own surplus and thus 
lose no money.—[J. C. Cramer, Hunterdon 
Co, N’ J. , 

A good many farmers in Oneida Co, N Y, 
who have been shipping milk to the city 
have refused to accept the cut in price and 
are now selling at the Vernon cheese fac- 
ory. : 








Two Wagons at One Price. 





Itis a matter of great convenience and a sav- 
ing of labor for a farmer to have a low, handy 
wagon. They’ save more than half the labor of 
loading in hauling manure, hay, grain, corn fod- 
der, wood, stones, ete. The man who already 
has a wagon may have one of 
these low handy wagons at the 
small additional cost for a set 
of wheels. These Electric Steel 
Wheels, with either direct or 
stagger spokes, with broad faced 
tire, are made to fit any axle. 
You can convert your old wagon 
to a low, handy wagon in a 
few moments’ time. You thus 
virtually have two wagons at 
one price. Write to the Electric 
Wheel Co., Box 86, iney, Illi- 
nois, for their catalogue; which fully explains 
about these and their Electric Handy Wagons, 
Electric Feed Cookers, etc. 


A Handy, Hi 


This No. 28 verine Jr. $7 
Feed Cutter is a light, strong, =| s 
a for cu all ae 





. Like all goods we nell, this 
machine is guaranteed in every wey or money re= 


funded atter trial. Send for free 336- ustrated 
We have 53 sizes hand and power cutters and sh rm 


redders. 
Marvin Smith Co., 55-57-59 N. Jefferson St., N-12, Chicago. 
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We desire to secure a number of experienced can- 
vassers for the “AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST” 

@ 2 the States of Ohio, Weat Virginia, Delaware, 
Maryland, and Pennsylvania on SALARY and 
EXPENSES. Residents of the respective states 
preferred. When applying state experience, 

: ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 

Sd 


52 & 54 Lafayette Place, New York. 
¢ 
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NEW JERSEY. 


Newtown, Mercer Co, Jan 15—Farmers 
have been busy filling icehouses with good, 
clear ice 7 to 8 in thick. H. C. Jones of Al- 
lentown loaded 300 loads of ice with a gas- 
Oline engine at 30c a load last week. He 
loads two wagons at once. B. F, Huke, who 
started a private creamery last spring, has 
filled his icehouse. The farm of J. R. Rob- 
bins was sold recently for $1600. Rye straw 
10.50 per ton, butter 30c per Ib. 

Harrison, Gloucester Co, Jan 13—Splen- 
did weather and all ice houses full of from 
4% in to 10 in ice of as fine a quality as 
ever cut. Good roads to haul produce to 
market. More spring work done before the 
freeze than was done hast year by April 1. 

Vineland, Cumberland Co, Jan 15—Sweet 
potatoes are being quite freely shipped to 
New York. Prices are unusually high for 
this time of year. Agents Say too many are 
being shipped. There is considerable talk 
of a canning factory and a creamery being 
started. A canning factory in Vineland 
would be a good thing for farmers. Eggs 
plentiful at 22c per doz. Broilers are well 
started. Ducks not layin'g well yet. 


— 


Frost Warnings and Protection. 


*j, WARREN SMITH, OHIO WEATHER SERVICE, 








In this latitude the general direction of 
motion of the great air currents for sev- 
eral miles above the surface of the earth 
is from the west toward the east; hence 
all our weather changes come from the 
west and pass on toward the east. In this 
general air current, low pressure areas or 
whirlpools of air are continually being 
formed which move along with the general 
current. As the pressure is low at the cen- 
ter there is a general movement of the 
surrounding air in toward that center from 
over an area 500 to 2000 miles in diameter. 
Because of the revolution of the earth the 
nir does not move directly toward the ten- 
ter of lowest pressure, but turns to the 
right, and thus moves around the center 
trom the right toward the left or “opposite 
te the movement of the hands of a. watch. 
These areas move across the country at an 
average rate of 25 miles an hour, taking 
about three days to pass from the Rocky 
mountains to the Atlantic coast. 

As they pass across the central part of 
the country, the winds from the south 
blowing in toward the center are warm and 
moisture laden; those from the north are 
cold and dry, and the mingling of the two 
and the cooling of the southerly winds as 
they advance northward and upward, 
causes condensation into clouds and usually 
into the larger rain drops, until we have 
the well defined storm or vcycPonic area 
moving slowly across the country, with dif- 
ferent weather conditions on different sides 
of the center. If the center of the storm 
orez. passes to the south of our location, 
we will get the colder northerly winds and 
if it be in winter, usually snow. If it 
passes to the north it gives us southerly 
winds, warm and moisture Mitten, shifting 
to westerly with snow squalls or wind 
squalls and falling temperature—a_ cold 
wave in winter or @ cool wave in summer. 
But in any event the contrast between the 
southerly and the northerly winds is well 
marked, amd if in the fall or spring pre- 
Sages conditions favorable to frost forma- 
tion, This cool wave is called the anticy- 
cione in contrast to the cyclone, and seems 
to represent the returning winds or whirl, 
which has risen in some cyclonic area, This 
cescending air is generally clear, dry, cool 
and invigorating. But however sharp ¢he 
change from the warm to the cold wintis 
or however disagreeable are thé bluster- 
ing squally winds ofthe cold wave, our 
lowest temperature does not occur in them, 
but instead in the quietly descending air 
at the center of the anticyclone; and it i& 
under the last named conditions that our 
late spring and early fall frosts occur. 


HOW FROST IS FORMED. 


Frost is formed when dew is deposited at 
or Below the freezing point of water, and 
it is true that the temperature may be be- 
low freezing at the surface of the plants 
or ground, while only a few feet above the 
ground it is five to ten degrees above freez- 
irg. Heat radiates from all bodies, and 
in the clear, nearly still nights of the 
anticyclone, the heat which the earth and 

*Address before Ohio board of agriculture 
last week. 


cbjects upon it have gained by direct sun- 
light through the day, is lost rapidly by 
radiation at night. Cold air is heavier 
thar. warm, and it is a poor conductor of 
heat, hence a very thin layer of air over 
the surface of the plants and ground may 
be kelow freezing, while the great mass of 
air immediately above be several dggrees 
warmer. But the two necessary conditions 
for this result are a still night, so that 
the air will lie quietly with the cold air 
nut the bottom and the warmer air above, 
and a clear night so that heat will radiate 
tapidly from the earth. No one fears a 
frost when there is considerable wind or 
when it is at all cloudy, even though the 
clouds be high and thin. Clouds are sim- 
ply visible moisture in the air and tt is 
true that invisible moisture will greatly 
creck the radiation and prevent a frost 
sometimes when so far as one is able to 
notice the conditions are favorable for 
frost. The evaporation of moisture from 
the surface of plants aids in the frost for- 
mation. The cooled air in valleys and low- 
Iends lies still and gets colder and colder; 
but on hillsides being heavier as it cools, 
it slides slowly down into the valleys, in- 
creasing the area and extent of the cold 
there and lifting up the overlying warmer 
air, which in turns flows horizontally to 
take the place of the colder air that has 
descended. This movement of air accourts 
for the fact that oftentimes much dam- 
age is done in the valleys while the sur- 
rounding hillsides have escaped. The suc- 
cessful grower of fruits and tender vege- 
tables must have this movement of the air 
in mind when he is locating his lots and 
places them on the side hills cr ridges, and 
let the hardier plants take the lowlands. 
As the movement of air over bodies of wa- 
ter increases its moisture, tender plants 
should be located on the leeward of bodies 
otf water whenever possible. 


METHODS OF PROTECTION, 


With the above conditions in mind 
then it follows that to artificially protect 
crops from frost we must apply one or 
mere of these principles or a combination 
of them, viz: Keep the air in circulation 
so that stratification cannot take place; 
prevent or check radiation of heat by actual 
covering of the crop, or by forming a cloud 
or smudge over the fields or around the or- 
chards, Or by adding heat or moisture to 
the air, raising the dew point. 

Covering can be resorted to on a small 
scale by placing hay or straw over garden 
plants or around trees and bushes, or by 
throwing dirt around ¢rees or over small 
retatoes, but it is not practicable over any 
copsiderable territory. A circulation can be 
maintained by settimg several large or a 
greater number of small fires about and in 
the fields. In California it was found prac- 
ticable to add heat to the air by the means 
of wire baskets of coal. About 25 ¢o 50 bas- 
kets to the acre were placed in the orchard 
at a cost of $5 per acre. These were light- 
ed during the latter part of the night and 
kept burning at an expense of $2 to 3 am 
acre. This will raise the temperature sev- 
eral degrees. In Ohio where coal is so cheap 
this plan should be thoroughly practicable 
and economical. The burning of damp fuel 
adds both heat and moisture to the air, 
und is apparently the most practicable of 
all in some sections. Stable manure may 
be piled up in different parts of the field 
or orchard or else placed in sacks and scat- 
tered abgut in rows about 100 ft apart. It 
sheuld be dampened and then fired when 
needed by the use of coal vil. These piles 
or sacks will burn. with a smoldering fire 
for several hours. One gentleman in Cali- 
fornia used bales of wet straw. An ex- 
cellent plan seems to be to arrange fcr a 
damp smudge fire on some vehicle that can 
be nroved about the orchard or field. The 
fire can then be moved to the section where 
most needed. The loss of heat by an up- 
ward’ draft is prevented, and there is a 
much more uniform distribution of heat and 
moisture through the lot. One device is to 
stretch chicken wire over an old sled or 
wagon body, cover it with damp straw or 
stable manure and burn a fire underneath, 
after protecting the floor of the body with 
loose dirt. A barrel of water should be 
carried on the sled to keep the straw wet. 


Ss 


Ayrshire Breeders’ Ass’n—The 25th an- 
nual meeting of the ass’n will be held at 
the United States hotel, Boston, Jan 24, to 
hear reports of secretary and treasurer and 
for the election of officers. All interested 
in the breeding of Ayrshire cattle are in- 
vited to attend this meeting.—[C. M. Wins- 
how, Secretary. 





AMONG THE FARMERS 


Farmers’ Exchange Advertising. 


Five Cents a Word. 
CIRCULATION, 72,000 COPIES EACH WEEK. 


PBB PBA DBP BBD PPD PPD PLD Ree 
Subscribers will find this department one of the most 
valuable in the paper. At a very small cost one can ad- 
yertise poultry, dogs ‘and live stock of all kinds, seeds, 
fruits and vegetables help or situations wanted. in fact, 
anything to sell or buy. 

he ad 3 must be ‘counted as part of the advertise- 
ment, and each initial, or a number, counts as one word. 
Cash must accompany each order, and advertisements 
must have address on, as We cannot forward replies sent 
to this office. 

Copy must be received Friday to guarantee insertion 
in issue of the following week. Advertisements of 
“FARMS FOR SALE’’ will not be accepted at t 
above rate, but will be charged at the regular rate of 
sixty cents per line each insertion, to go on another 


Patti advertisements will be set in pearl type, thus mak- 
ing a small adv, as noticeable as a large on 
e rate for the ‘“‘farmers’ exchange’ advertising is 
only, ¥. cents a word each insertion. 
ess 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
52 Lafayette Place, New York.) 








POULTRY. 


HOICE stock for sale, 

Rocks, Brahmas, 
ducks and guineas. 
Box M, Jamesburg, 


RONZE turkeys—fine young stock. Hen, $2 to $2.50; gob. 
blers, $3 each: buta few for sala SAYBROOK V ALLEY 
POULTRY YARDS, Oak Hill, N. Y. 


Bez and White Wyandotte Fegs for hatching. Towle for 
sale, also Shepherd pups. J.K. BOYCE, Summitville, N. Y. 


White Wyandots yr peeene 
Cochins Leghorns, turke ite 
‘Catal og free “PINE TREE FARM, 











H. Wyandotte eggs. Sitting, @1, Hundred, $3.40. ROUND 
TOP POULT ¥ YARDS, Cairo,N. Y. 





xtra choice Black Minorca roosters, E. H. 


5 Ww HARTON, Keyport, New Jersey. 
I NCUBATOR eggs Buff? Wyandot, 
FIELD, Somers, Ct. 


B UFF Wyandots, Buff Rocks, 3 pullets, 1 cockerel, $5. 
FIELD, Somers, Ct. 


Buck Java cockerels, $2; good birds. FIELD, Somers, 


$1.50 each. 





Buff Rock, $6 per 100 








LIVE STOCK. 


Pa pe large black Jacks yet for sale cheap, from $1 up. 
Will sell_on time; also Percheron stallions, KREKLER'S 
JACK FARM, West Elkton, Preble Co., Ohio. 





NHOICE Tamworth swine. different ages, for sale at rock bot- 
Oy, fom prices. CHARLES E. DE KER, Lemont, Center 
O., Pa. 





MP. French Coach stallion, 14 years. Price 


$200. VANDERVEER BROS, Glen. 
SEEDS AND FRUITS. 


ess-= x we atin apple, ear and plu 19e each. 
Send C. WHOL ESALE N NU RSERILES, 
Dansville, ‘a Secure varieties now, pay in 
spring. 


Fine stock getter. 
N. Y. 





, for 80 as yl 





EED potatoes. Best pure stock, leading early and_late 
varieties cheap. Illustrated catalog free. A. G. AL- 
DRIDGE, Fishers, N Y. 





eu walnut trees for sale at 50c, grown from nuts of bear- 
‘4 ing trees in Niagara Co. NORMAN POMEROY, Lockport,N.Y. 





DOGS, OATS, ETC. 


O NLY a few more beagle, rabbit and fox hounds left. 
Must sell in order to make room for my young stock 
coming on for next year. These hounds are all broken 
and know their business. J. HOWARD TAYLOR, Farm- 
ers’ Hotel, West Chester, Pa. 


OGS for sale of all kinds, Pigeons and Hares; 6 cents 
for catalog. LANDIS, Box 14, Bowers Station, Pa. 








COMMISSION MERCHANTS. 


OULTRY, fruit and produce sold on commission. 
Highest prices. zt & OOVER, Philadelphia, Pa. 


ee produce tol. C. BARNES & CO., 289 Washington 
St., New York. Highest prices. Prompt returns. 








AGENTS WANTED. 


ws pay $18 oem and vas ger toa with rigs to introduce 
our poultry compoun end stam c., JAVELLE 
MFG. CO., Paeone, Kan. ” 





MISCELLANEOUS. 

aatarcts for canning tomatoes and all kinds of fruit in 
tin cans and a receipt for “making tomato wine equal an grape 

wine. Write for instruction. WILLIE A. McINTOSH, Mt. Car- 

mel, Moore Co., Cc. 








I F you are partially deaf, write for description | Of best 
instruments ever devised for those so affl fificted 
BURTON, 420 West 8th street, 


| es =5p cookers givenaway. See our offerin last week's issue, 
ge 53. Sendto-day. GRANITESTATE EVAPORATOR 
co., ae. N.Y. 


\NAGIC lanterns wanted and for sale or exchange, 
HARBACH & CO, 809 Filbert St, Philadelphia, a. 


WY 4nTED— By experienced young single man, a position as 
stock and farm manager.’ T., Box 74, Mullica Hill, N. J. 


Erie, Pa. 














KUNK, mink and other raw furs ted; 
S bncen” We'd, WOLTON, Stewartet = = 


Their Only Medium 
for Reaching Shippers. 


D. Austin & Co., 326 Washington St., New 
York City, write us, “We hasten to renew our 
ad in the American Agriculturist.for four 
weeks more. It has been our only medium for 
reaching - shippers, and we have been well 
pleased with results.” 














THE LIVE STOCK TRAFFIC. 


LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS 
COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO. 


Cattle 








Hogs Sheep 





1900] 1899) 1900] 1899) 1900] 1899 


Chicago, P 100 Ibs . - |§6.50|$5.90| $4.65 | $3.85) $4.85) $4.25 
New York ...........| 6.75] 5.75] 4.75] 4.00| 5.00| 4.50 

















Buffalo....... 6.50} 6.00) 4.85) 4.00) 4.75) 4.65 
Kansas City ......... 6.25] 5.60] 4.40) 3.75) 4.50) 4.00 
Pittsburg ....-...... 6.15] 5.70} 4.80! 3.85) 4.75) 4.55 

At Chicago, the cattle market has not 


proved particularly satisfactory to the av- 
erage country shipper. The demand has 
been sufficient to absorb all beeves having 
quality and attractiveness sufficient to call 
out bids of exporters, yet relatively few an- 
Swering this description appeared. On the 
other hand, the yards have been full of 
cattle lacking quality. Many of these are 
short fed and clearly show the need of more 
corn when placed beside strictly prime fin- 
ished bullocks. 

The range of prices covering all grades 
of cattle is a wide one. From $6 25@6 50 
paid for prime beeves good enough for 
shipping and export account, transactions 
range all the way down to 2 25@2 50 for 
canners’ and butchers’ stuff. Dry cows, fat 
heifers, bulls and mixed lots generally in 
fair demand, but undertone of the market 
rather weak. Quietude is noted in stock- 
ers and feeders with only moderate ship- 
ments to the country. Quotations cover- 
ing all grades are as follows: 


Fancy beef steers, #6 40@660 Poor to fcy bulls, €2 75@ 450 
Good to extra, 5 50@6 25 Canners, 225@ 300 
Com to fair. 420@5 00 Feeders. selected. 435@ 475 
Western beef steers, 450@600 Stockers. 450 to 450 Lbs, 4 00@ 450 
Texas steers, 325@475 Calves. 300 lbs up, 300@ 520 
Native heifers, 325@475 Caives. veal. 5 25@ 7 50 
Fair to good cows. 3 25@440 Milch cows. each. 25 00,50 00 


The hog market has been doing well re- 
cently, prices moving up to a point nearly 
a dollar better than a year ago. Naturally 
at the further advance indicated, shipments 
from the country were stimulated and this 


gave buyers a little advantage. In the 
main, however, general activity has pre- 
vailed, and a slight weakness developed 


brought no sharp downturn with sales lib- 
eral on both packing and shipping account. 
Choice heavy and mixed droves $4 35@4 55, 
light weights 4 35@4 50 with some recent 
sales of selected butchers’ stuff as high as 
4 55@4 65. Common pigs and rough lots 
quotable at a range of 3 25@4 25. 

Sheep market fairly active with shades 
of weakness as a result of high prices rul- 
ing, offerings showing considerable in- 
crease, but demand good and trade as a 
whole healthy. Good to choice muttons 
command outside prices, but the under 
grades, which are 
supply, exhibit weakness here and there. 
Common to choice sheep $4@4 75, mixed 
lots and ewes 3 25@4 25, yearlings 4 75@5 25, 
common to choice lambs 5@6 25. 

At New York, cattle quiet at the recent 


decline of 10@15e. Ordinary to choice native 
steers $4 80@6 p 100 Ibs; bulls and oxen 3 25 
@4 50; dry cows 2@3; veal calves in good 
demand when choice at 6@6 25. Sheep mar- 
ket without important change, common to 
choice 3@3 25; lambs a shade easier at 5 75 
@6 75, according to quality. 

At Pittsburg, cattle a shade lower than 


last week, Monday’s supply 110 cars. Quo- 
tations are continued as follows: 


Extra. 1450 to 1690 Ibs, 66.09@6 15 Poor to good fat bulls. $2 59@4 50 

00d. 129 to 1200 Ibe, 945 2KQ54N Poor to good fat cows. 2 00@3 85 
Fair. 90° to 1190 Ibe, 875@465 Heifers, 700 to 11 lbs, 3 0n@4 75 
Common, 700 to 900 Ibs: 3 00@3 60 Bologna cows,phd, 8@15 
Rough, half-fat. 25@42 F’sh cows & springers,20 (@50 C0 


Com to good fat oxen. 3(0@465 Veal calves, 6 ES 00 
Hog market opened fairly active and 
higher on Monday of this week, when 55 


double decks came forward. Heavy droves 
$4 80@4 82%, medium 4 80, yorkers 4 65@4 75. 
Sheep active, Monday’s supply 20 cars, good 
to choice butcher weights 4 25@4 80, lambs 
5@6 25. 

At Buffalo, cattle trade unsatisfactory at 
the opening of this week, prices 15@20c 
lower. Monday’s receipts were 175 cars; 
shipping steers quotable at $4 50@5 80 for 
poor to extra, fcy nominally a premium, 
stock cattle 3 35@4 40. Hogs active and 
firm; Monday’s receipts 100 cars, yorkers 
4 70@4 75, medium and heavy droves 4 80@ 
4 85, pigs 4 60@4 65. Sheep market weak, 
Monday’s arrivals 90 double decks, sales 
largely 4 25@5 25 for poor to extra, lambs 
in moderate demand, 6 25@6 25, veal calves 
6 50@8. 


The Horse Market. 
At Chicago, some weakness has been de- 
veloped, owing to increased receipts and a 





in generally plentiful _ 


rather indifferent demand, except for the 
more reliable grades. Some interest shown 
in farm chunks and cheap horses, while 
the inquiry for export grades limited. Quo- 
tations are as follows: 


Express and heavy draft,............ $60@240 
1150 to 1400-lb chunks,........0.-.eseee. 60@115 
Carriage teams..........ceseeeteee+. «-200@650 
DFAVORS.. 2.02. cccvces ccccccosccceccesccces 60@ 550 
Saddle horses ............+ aks sesbaten 65@200 
General purpose,.........-.sceeee++++-+dO@ 


THE GRAIN TRADE, 





LATE WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN, STAND- 
ARD GRADES, COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO. 

















Wheat Corn | Oats 

Cash or spot |——— a= 
1900 | 1899 | 1900 | 1899 | 1900 | 1899 
CURES 5005 5565 67 | .71_ | .30%| 36 | 23 | 268% 
New York........ -7544| .8034) .40 4236) .29%6| .33% 
BOGE 62956000005 — — -42%4| 4449] .33 | .36 
ee er 689) .71 | .32%4] .36 | .24 2814 
St Louis ....... | .68%| .73Y%| 30%] .35 | 24 | 284 
Minneapolis..... 6316| .68%4| .281,| .32 | .23 | .2814 
Liverpool........ 87%] 90 | .4645| 52%] — | — 





At Chicago, the wheat market has been a 
somewhat heavy affair, prices sagging 
another cent in the absence of adequate 
support. The situation is without material 
change as a whole, and speculative opera- 
tors are looking for new incentive. Large- 
ly because of the lack of energy, prices 
have been inclined to decline of their own 
weight rather than through the operations 
of the professional bears. After selling 
around 68%4c per bu early last week, May 
declined to 675c, with the contract grade 
for Jan delivery 64c. Actual business 
however, has been relatively small and the 
market is probably in condition to respond 
quickly to bullish influences should such 
materialize. 

The movement of wheat has been fairly 
liberal and public stocks continue large. 
Exports meanwhile are moderate but not 
of sufficient magnitude to help the situation 
any. Flour is quiet and the home milling 
demand restricted. The world’s supply of 
breadstuffs, according to the monthly state- 
ment of the Trade Bulletin, decreased over 
3,000,000 bu during Dec against an increase 
same period a year earlier of 11,000,000 bu. 
This is an encouraging feature, hinting at 
a gradual whittling down of reserves in 


THE LATEST MARKETS 


this country and abroad. There is of course | 


nothing to say as to crop conditions in the 
northern hemisphere. 

Contrary to the course of wheat, 
has shown moderate strength, prices mov- 
ing up %c to the basis of about: 33%c per 
bu for May delivery and 31@31%4c for No 2 
in store. The home demand is _ liberal, 
country consumption large and clearances 
at the seaboard on a good scale. Country 
offerings are not burdensome and foreign 
markets have shown occasional firmness. 

A narrow oats market must be noted, 
prices much of the time holding close to 
24c p bu for May delivery and 22@22%%c for 
Jan and No 2 cash. Some round lots have 
been sold for early shipment, largely on 
domestic account, while expérts are unim- 
portant as a whole. 

Rye dull and featureless, receipts small 
and so with the demand. Tone of the mar- 
ket fairly steady, owing to’ some inquiry 
from milling and distilling interests. No 2 
cash 50@53c p bu according to position; 
May delivery quotable around 524%4@53c. 

Barley showed a little recovery after a 
brief period of. depression, prices not es- 
sentially changed. Current offerings poor 
to common as a rule with relatively little 
choice barley here. Low grades suitable 
for feed and export purposes 34@387c Pp bu, 
fair to choice malting barley 38@45c. 

Grass seeds quiet and without important 
change. Moderate demand for timothy, 
some stored lots coming out. Common to 
good country seed by sample $2 25@2 50 - 
ctl. Prime clover seed 8 25 p ctl, common 
to good by sample 5 50@8. Hungarian 60@ 
70c p ctl. German millet 1 10@1 25 p ctl. — 

At New York, dullness has continued in 


grain circles, markets lacking character. 
Bearish operators fear to sell wheat owing 
to the statistical position and the fact that 
prices are now on a comparatively low level. 
On the other hand the support is inade- 
quate and transactions restricted. No 2 
wheat 75@75%6c p bu, flour quiet and steady 
with best spring patents $4@4 40 p bbl, win- 
ter 3 80@4. Buckwheat quiet but stronger 
both here and in the country and prices 
are up 2@3c p bu, track lots being quotable 
53@54c; buckwheat flour 2@2 25 p 100 lbs; 
corn quiet at 40%@4ic for No 2 mixed and 
41@42c for yellow; No 2 mixed oats 29@ 
29%c; rye steady at 56@57c; grass seeds 


corn | 
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quiet with clover quotable at 6 50@8 75 p ct 
for common to choice, timothy 2 60@3 25. 


THE DAIRY MARKETS. 


The Butter Market. 


New York State—At Rochester, best cmy 
28@30c p lb, dairy 24c.—At Albany, active, 
cmy tubs 29@30c, prints 30@3lc, dairy 28@ 
29c.—At Syracuse, good to ch cmy 25@30c, 
prints 31c, dairy 20@25c. 

At New York, market weaker under more 
liberal supplies. Cmy western extras 28@ 
29c p lb, firsts 2744@28c, state ewtras 28@29c, 
firsts 274%@28c, June extras 28c, firsts 26@ 
27c, state dairy fcy 28c in half firkins, firsts 
25@26c, western imt cmy extras 25@26c, 
firsts 22@23c, factory extras 22@23c, firsts 
20@21c, rolls, ch 2i1c, 

Ohio—At Columbus, cmy tubs 29c, prints- 
30c, common dairy 17c.—At Cincinnati, fey 
Elgin 30@31c, Ohio emy 25@27c, dairy 19@20c.. 

Maryland—At Baltimore, extra cmy 30@ 
Z1c p lb, firsts 28@29c, imt emy 25@28c. 

At Boston, market quiet and unsettled. 
Creamery extras, Vt and N H 28@29c p Ib,. 
N Y 28@29c, western 28@29c, dairy, Vt ex- 
tra, 26@27c, N Y extra 26c, Vt and N Y firsts 
24@25c, western imt ecmy 21@23c, ladle 19% 
@21c. 

At Chicago, market rather quiet and less 
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firm. Buyers merely supply their actual 
wants. Fancy cmy 29c p lb, cold storage 
25@27c, firsts 26@28c, seconds 22@24%4c, imt- 
20@22c. Choice dairy 25%4c, firsts 22@24'4c, 
ladles 17@19c, packing stock 18@19c, roll 
butter 18c. 
The Cheese Market. 
New York State—At Rochester, full 


cream 14c p lb.—At Albany, full cream ched- 
dars 12@13c, flats 11%@12%c.—Aft Yyracuse,. 
full cream cheddars 12%@13c. 

At New York, market generally firm, 
prices without quotable change. Small fcy 








THESE 


SOLD ONLY IN 
©. SEALED**2 BRANDED . 1 
SACKS 


a 
Sa nwee.” 


Tested by the Milk Pail. 


Quaker Dairy Feed is made entirely of grain 
—principally of oats—combined in scientific Pro 
portions. For the production of milk and the 
proper maintenance of the animal it is the recog=- 
nized standard. 

igh he feed! bl 4 in your nam 
— rf ee here Feeding aed we Bn ERE. 
Sclentific advice on feeding—FREE. Scimnon 
MENT. 
THE AMERICAN CEREAL CO 
1350 Monadnock Bldg,, Chicago, Til. 








are sold in any quan- 
tity, but only under seal, 
nuine as dated, 

bed in 


They are always 
and are fairly desc 


BURPEE’S FARM ANNUAL FOR 1900. 


This is a bright new book fullofprac- 
tical information, which we are pleased 
to mail free to ye moby Bere 
who desire to raise the choicest 

or most beautiful Flowers. Write To-day. 


W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO., Philadelphia. 
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fall made 12%@138c p lb, good to ch 11%@ 
12%c, large fcy 12%@i3c, good to ch 11% 
@l2c. Light skims 94%@10%c, common to 
fair skims 5@8c. 

Ohio—At Columbus, steady, N Y ched- 
dars 10%c, Ohio flats 10c.—At Cincinnati, 
Ohio flats 12%c, family favorites 12%c, 
twins 13\c. 

Maryland—At Baltimore, N Y full cream 
13@13%c p lb, Ohio 12%@13c. 

At Boston, supply moderate, prices well 
sustained. New York extra 12%@l3c p lb, 
firsts 11@12c, Vt extra 12%¢c, firsts 11@12c, 
Sage 13@13%c, western twins 11@12%4c, Ohio 
flats 11%@12c. 

At Chicago, market is unsettled. Full 
cream cheese firm. Twins, Oct full cream 
12@12%c p lb, off grades 8@l0c, Young 
Americas Oct fine 12%.@138c, eastern twins 


12@12%c, cheddars 12%@13c, skims 7@9c, 
Swiss 7@12%c, Iimburger 8@10%c, brick 
7@lic. 


COUNTRY PRODUCE MARKETS. 





WHOLESALE PRICES AT OTHER CITIES, INTERI- 
OR MARKETS AND COUNTRY SHIPPING POINTS. 

NEW YORK—At Buffalo, fcy eggs 22@ 
23c p doz, Pa and western 21@22c, storage 
12@13c, dressed turkeys 9%@l10c p lb, chick- 
ens and fowls 7%@8c, squabs 25@30c p pair; 
live turkeys 9@9%ce p lb, chickens and fowls 
7@7%ec, potatoes 50@55c p bu, onions 40@ 
50c, cabbage $1 25@1 60 p bbl, celery 35@50c 
Pp dz behs, carrots 8@9 p ton, Hubbard 
squash 30@35, turnips 20@25c p bu, marrow 
beans 2@2 25 p bu, apples, Kings 3 p bbl, 
Spitz 3 50, Baldwins 3. Hay 13@14 p ton, 
wheat and oat straw 6@7, rye 8@9. 

At Albany, strictly fresh eggs 27@28c 
p doz, live hens 9@10c p Ib, roosters 5@6c, 
dressed chickens 10@lic, live turkeys 10@ 
lic. Potatoes $1 60@1 85 p bbl; onions in 
smaller supply and firmer, red and yellow 
selling at 1@1 25 p bbl. Apples must be fcy 
to reach 3 p bbl, general range 1 50@3. Cel- 
ery in good demand at 7 50@9 p 100 bchs. 
Middlings 17 50@19 p ton; loose hay 12@15, 
dat straw 5@6, corn 40@43c p bu, oats 3:@ 
35c, rye 60c, buckwheat 53@55c. 

At*Rochester, white oats 30@32c p bu, rye 
58@60c, marrow beans $1 75. Dressed chick- 
ens llc p lb, fowls 8c, turkeys 10@12%c, live 
fowls 7c. 

At Syracuse ,barley 45c p bu, buckwheat 
$1 25 p 100 Ibs, corn 45c p bu, oats 35c, rye 
50@52¢, bran 17@17 50 p ton. cottonseed meat 
28, middlings 18, loose hay 11@15, oat straw 
7, rye 8@12. Sheep 4 50@5 50 p 100 lbs, live 
chickens 8@9c p Ib, dressed 12@13c, live 
turkeys 10c, dressed 14@14%c, potatoes 35@ 
45t p bu, onions 30@40c, cabbages 3@4 p 100, 
beans 1 75@2 p bu, apples, Baldwins and 
Snow 1 25, Spy 75c@1, evap’d 8@9%c p Ib. 

PENNSYLVANIA—At Philadelphia, 
bran $17 50@18 p ton, timothy hay 16 50@ 
17 50, mixed 14@14 50, No 1 rye straw 14 50, 
oat 9@9 50, wheat 8@8 50, No 2 yellow corn 
38%c p bu, white clipped oats 31%c, eggs, 
nearby and western 19c p doz, storage 12@ 
14. live fowls 9@10c p Ib, chickens 8@9c, 
ducks 10@llic, turkeys 84%@9c, dressed fowls 
9@9%4c, chickens 9@llic, turkeys 10@l1lIc. 
Marrow beans $2@2 25 p bu, pea 2@2 05, red 
kidney 2 25@2 50, apples, Spitz 3 25@3 50 
p bbl, Kings 3@3 50, Baldwins 3@3 50, 
Greenings 2 75@3 25, potatoes 60@62c p bu, 
Jers¢y sweets 30@45c p bskt, onions 45@50c 
p bu, cabbage 20@25 p ton, lettuce 2 25@3 50 
r bbl, tomatoes 1@1 50 p cra, 

OHIO—At Columbus ,corn 30@32c p bu, 
mixed oats 25c, middlings $17 p ton, screen- 
ings 15, baled timothy hay 11 50@12 50, oat 
and rye straw 3 50@4 50. Fresh eggs higher 
at 20e p dz, cooler stock 12%c, live hens dull 
at 5@6c p Ib, dressed chickens 7c, do tur- 
keys 8@9c. Potatoes higher at 51@53c p bu, 
onfons active and steady at 30c for red and 
yellow and 50c for white. Cabbage firm at 
25@27 p ton, beets higher at 1 95@2 05 p bu. 

At Cincinnati, eggs, nearby, loss off 15c 
p dz, live chickens 8c p lb, turkeys 6%c, 
ducks 7i4c, geese $3 50@5 p dz. Wheat 71@ 
71l%e p bu, corn 33@33'4c, oats 25% @26c, rye 
62c. Hay 13 50@14 50 p ton, clover 11 50@12, 
bran 14@14 50, midtlings 14 75@15 50. Ap- 
ples, Baldwins 3@3 50 p bbl, Gree ings 2 75 
@3 25, potatoes 55@75ic p bu, vabbage 28@30 
p ton, onions 40@50c p bu, beans 2@2 25. 

A A add CO PROD add N Y 

MARYLAND—At Baltimore, wheat 70% 
@70%c p bu, corn 37%@38c, oats No 2 white 
20@30%c, No 3 29%@30c, No 2 mixed 28@ 
28%c, rye, No 2 nearby 5b4c, western 59c, 
hay No 1 timrothy $15 50@16 p ton, No 2 14 50 
@15, clover mixed 13@15, straw, rye No 1 
13 50@14, wheat 6 50@7, oat 9@9 50, bran 16 
@17, middlings 15@17, linseed meal 29@30c, 


cottonseed 24 50@25. Western eggs 20c p 
dz, southern 18c, nearby 18@19c, live chick- 
ens 9@10c p Ib, fowls 8%@9c, ducks 8@10c, 
geese 8%@10c, 

CONNECTICUT—At MHartford, buck- 
wheat $2 75 p 100 lbs, mixed oats 37@39c p 
bu, loose hay 12@15 p ton, veal calves 6%c p 
lb, dressed mutton 8@9c. Fresh eggs 25@30c 
p dz, dressed chickens 12@14c p Ib, turkeys 
16@18c, ducks lic, geese 14@1lic. Potatoes 
50c p bu, red and yellow onions 50c p bu, 
white 75c, cabbages 50@75c p dz, turnips 40 
@50c, apples 1 75@2 50 p bbl, dressed beef 
9 50 p 100 lbs, pork 9, squabs 3 p dz. Dressed 
veal 11@11%c p 1b, parsnips 75c p bu, beets 
75c, carrots 60c, spinach 75c, celery 1 p dz 
behs, Hubbard squash 1%c p lb, pumpkin 
1téec. 





GENERAL MARKETS. 


THE WHOLESALE PRODUCE TRADE. 

Unless otherwise stated quotations in all in- 
stances are wholesale. They refer to prices at 
which the produce will sell from store, ware- 
house, car or dock. From these, country con- 
signees must pay freight and commission 
charges. When sold in a small way to retail- 
ers consumers an advance is usually se- 
cure 





Apples. 

It is a satisfaction to note that the for- 
eign market has shown some recovery since 
the Christmas holidays and desirable apples 
have moved up 50@75c p bbl. Recent Lon- 
don cables to Otto G, Mayer & Co, the N ¥ 
exporters, quote fcy golden russets as high 
as $4 85@5 10 p bbl and sales of this variety 
largely at 3 30@4 35. Baldwins are quoted 
at 4 35@4 85. Glasgow quotations for good 
to fey stock are as follows: Spies 4 8@ 
5 35, Baldwins 4 60@5 80, golden russets and 
York Imperials 4 35@5 35. Newtown Pippins 
5 35@6 30. It should be remembered that 
these quotations are for best stock and that 
anything poorly packed or otherwise unat- 
tractive goes at a sharp discount. 

At New York, tone of market firm, espe- 
cially for desirable fruit. Baldwins, w’n 
N Y good to fcy $2@3 25 p bbl, up-river 2@ 
275, Greenings 2@2 75, Spy 1 75@2 50, Ben 
Davis 2@3 75, Spitz 2@4 25, York Imperial 
3@4 25, Winesap 2 50@3 25. 

Beans. 

At New York, tone of market continues 
firm. Marrow, ch $2 15@2 25 p bu, pea 1 80 
@2 05, red kidney 1 90@2 15, white 2 60@2 65, 
limas 3 50. Green peas 1 25@1 50 p bu. 

Dried Fruits. 

At New York, prime goods are firm under 
fair demand., Evap’d apples 74%@9c p lb, 
sun-dried 5@6c, evap’d raspberries 13@13%c, 
blackberries 6@6%4c, huckleberries 14@15¢c, 
cherries 14@15'éc. 

Eggs. 

At New York, market is barely steady, 
supply abundant. Nearby and Pa 20c p dz, 
western prime 20c, fair to good 18@19c, 
southern 18@19c. Refrigerator stocks, at 
mark, ch 14@15c, fair $3 30@3 45 p 30-dz 
case, limed fey l4c, fair 11@12c. 

At Boston, market is generally quiet, 
supply plentiful. Nearby and Cape, fey 22 
@23c p dz, eastern ch 20@2i1c, Vt and N H 
ch 20@2ic, Ill and Ind fcy 20c, western 15@ 
19c, refrigerator stock 13@1lé4c. 

At Chicago, undertone one of easiness, 
buyers cautious. Fresh, loss off, cases re- 
turned 17%c p dz, held eggs 12@15c, seconds 
$2@2 50 p case, cold storage stock 9@12c, 

Fertilizer Material. 

At New York, demand moderate, prices 
firm. The following prices refer to full car- 
goes and buyers in the interior taking small 
quantities of 1 ton or more will be obliged 
to pay something of an advance. Ground 
bone $22@27 p ton, kainit 8 45@8 95, muriate 
of potash 80 per cent 1 78@1 90 p 100 Ibs, 
nitrate of soda 1 65@1 90, dried blood 2@2 15, 
tankage 2 05@2 10, sulph ammonia 2 90@3, 
Florida high grade rock phosphate 9 50@10. 

Ground Feeds. 


At New York, market rather quiet. Mid- 
dlings $17@20 p ton, in sacks, spring bran 
17 50@17 75, rye feed 16@17, screenings 30@ 
80c p 100 Ibs, brewers’ meal 90@95c, grits 
90@95c, coarse corn meal 77@80c. 

Fresh Fruits. 

At New York, cranberries continye very 
firm, other fruits quiet. Grapes, Catawba 
6@10c p 4-lb bskt, black 5@8c, cranberries, 
Cape Cod fey $6 50@8 p Bbl, early black 5 50 
@7. Jersey 5 50@6 25, strawberries 40@65c 
p qt. Grape fruit 4@9 p bx, Pla oranges, 
bright 2 75@4, russets 2 75@3 25. 

At Chicago, market continues quiet. Ba- 
nanas $1 75@2 p bch, Cal pears 2@3 p 40-Ib 


THE LATEST MARKETS 


bx. Grapes, 15-bskt cases, Concord 2@2 25 
Catawba 2@2 50, lemons 2 25@3 p bx, Fla 
oranges 3@3 50, Cal navels 2 50@3, grape 
fruit 3 75@4 25, hickory nuts 50@75c p bu, 
black walnuts 40@50c. 

Hay and Straw. 

At New York, supply fair, demand mod- 
erate, prices steady to firm. Prime timo- 
thy 85@8&7%ec p 100 lbs, No 1 80@82%c, No 2 
T5@7i%c, No 3 67@72%4c, clover 70@77%e. 
Straw, long rye 70@75c, oat 45@50c, wheat 
40@50c. 

Onions. 

At New York, market holds generally 
steady. Orange Co white $1 25@2 50 p bbl, 
yellow 1@1 75 p bag, red 1@1 50 p bag, east- 
ern white 2@3 25 p bbl, yellow 1 25@2, red 
1@1 50, Bermuda 2 25@2 75 p crate, Ha- 
vana 1 80@2. 

At Boston, market steady in tone under 
rather light supply. Choice natives $1 75 p 
bbl, western Mass 40@50c p bu. 

Potatoes. 

At New York, market firm for good stock. 
Long Island im bulk $1 50@2 p bbl, state and 
western prime in bulk 1 75@1 88 p 180 lbs, 
poor 1 25@1 65, Jersey round, prime 1 65@ 
175 p bbl, Bermuda 4@5 25 p bbl, sweets 
2 50@3 25. 

At Boston, market steady under fair de- 
mand. Aroostook Green Mts 65@68c p bu, 
Hebrons 68@65c, Dakota red 58@60c, York 
state white 55@65c, Va and Jersey sweets 
$2 50@3 p bbl. 

Poultry. 

At New York, moderate demand, supply 
ample. Dressed turkeys, good to fcy near- 
by 10@12c p Ib, Ohio and Mich 9@lic, west- 
ern mixed 10@10%c, broilers 18@22c, fcy 
spring chickens 14@l6éc, fowls 8@9%c, ca- 
pons 14@18c, ducks 10@12c, geese 9@10c, 
squabs $1 75@3 p dz. Live turkeys 7@8c p 
lb, fowls 10@10%c, chickens 8%@9c, ducks 
40@60c p pair, geese 1@1 25 p pair, pigeons 
20@25e p pair. 

At Boston, market is quiet under full sup- 
ply, while demand is moderate. Dressed 
fowls ch 12@13c p Ib, common to good 8@ 
10c, chickens, ch 15@18c, fair to good 10@ 
18c, ducks 10@12c, geese 11@12c. Western 
dry-packed turkeys 11%@12c, common to 
good 8@10c, chickens, good to ch $@lic, 
fowls 9@10c, capons 12@l4c, ducks 8@10c, 
geese 8@10c. Live poultry, fowls 10@lic 
Pp Ib, roosters 6c, chickens 9@10c. 

At Chicago, market firm under a good 
demand, especially for fancy stock. Live 
turkeys 64%@7%c p Ib, chickens 8c, ducks 
74%@8c, geese $5@6 25 p dz. Dressed tur- 
keys 8@9c p lb, chickens 71%4@8c, broilers 
+ te capons 12@13c, ducks 7@8%c, geese 

Cc. 


Vegetables. 

At New York, market holds about steady 
for sound stock. Celery 50@75c p dz bchs, 
cucumbers $2 50@5 p crate, cauliflower 1@4 
YP bbl, cabbage 4@10 p 100, carrots 75c@1 25 p 
bbl, lettuce 1 25@2 p bskt, peas 1 50@1 75 p 
case, string beans 1 50@3, spinach 1@2 p bbl, 
squash, Hubbard 75c@1, marrow 50@7T5c, 
turnips 60c@1. 





Farmers should now get out every load 
of manure on the land as fast as it is made, 
If left until next spring, half of its value 
will be wasted.—[G. T. Powell, Columbia 
Co, N Y. 


BUSINESS NOTICES. 


For the Land’s Sake—use Bowker’s fer- 
tilizer. 





Salzer’s Catalog tells all about Speltz, 
also million dollar potato. If you farm you 
need it. Largest vegetable seed growers 
in America. Send this notice and 10c in 
stamps for 10 rare farm samples and cata- 
log to John A, Salzer Seed Co, La Crosse, 
Wis. * 





Messrs Loomis & Nyman, Tiffin, 0, 


for thirty years famous as inventors and 
manufacturers of well drilling machines, 
are giving credit to the newspapers for the 
big rush at their factory. The entire me- 
chanical force is working day and night, 
and yet the firm is unable to meet the daily 
inflow of orders. There have been great 
improvements during the past few years in 
these machines, but Messrs Loomis & Ny- 
man still lead all competitors, and through 
the newspapers keep this fact prominently 
before the public. The firm declares the 
newspapers made the boom and that this 
paper is one of the prosperity makers. 














Who Runs May Read, 


, “The United States has expanded,” says 
ex-Senator Edmunds. “I am an anti-expan- 
sionist, but I am bound to recognize the 
facts as they exist.” The resolutions of 
inquiry into the Philippine war introduced 
by Senators Hoar of Massachusetts and 
Pettigrew of South Dakota were met with 
amendments of Senator Lodge of Massa- 
chusetts, said to have the indorsement of 
President McKinley, calling for all the in- 
formation the president has on the subject. 
Meanwhile a bill introduced by Senator 
Spooner of Wisconsin -provides that the 
president shall govern the Philippines after 
the suppression of the conflict, until con- 
gress shall otherwise order. This bill is 
substantially a copy of the act passed in 
the 8th congress, with the approval, if not 
at the instance, of President Jefferson for 
the government of the Louisiana purchase. 
The address of the eloquent young senator 
from Indiana, Beveridge, frankly avowed 
the trade of China and the dominion of the 
Pacific as the main motives for holding the 
islands. Senator Hoar made reply, denying 
Mr Beveridge’s assertions as to the respon- 
sibility for the breaking out of the war end 
for its continuance. Senator Pettigrew bit- 
terly attacked the administration a cay or 
two later, accusing it of promoting the war 
for political ends. 








England “came down” quickly enough, 
agreeing to pay for the American (flour 
seized in Delagoa bay. Evidently she is 
going to seize other things as mili- 
tary necessities, and pay the bills after- 
ward. The present British ministry stands 
or falls according to the success or fail- 
ure of the campaign in Africa, and will 
stop at almost nothing to gain its ends. 
Criticism is rampant in England, and a 
political storm seems to be brewing. 





Perhaps the most eminent theologian of 
his time was Rev Dr James Martineau, who 
died in London last week, aged nearly 95. 
He early left the Presbyterian church, then 
being located in Ireland, rather than ac- 
cept a bounty paid to clergymen of that 
faith from a tax collected largely from 
Catholics and against their will. About 1840 
he became a Unitarian, and was thereafter 
the greatest of Unitarians, though not’ so 
warm a partisan in a denominational way 
as many Unitarians would have liked. He 
was a man of saintly character, whose be- 
lief in God is described as a “positive en- 
thusiasm.”” He was the author of numer- 
ous books, 





An income of ten millions a year from 
mortgages and of three millions a year 
from banks and trust companies is expect- 
ed by the tax reform committee of the New 
York legislature from the proposed new 
system of taxation. This would impose 
a state tax of five mills on mortgages, ex- 
empting such property from local taxation, 
and of 1 per cent on bank stock, surplus 
and undivided profits minus the real estate 
owned. The burden of this mortgage tax 
would fall largely on the mortgagor. 





Senator Platt of New York figures in the 
investigation of Secretary Gage’s relations 
with the big Standard oil bank in New 
York city. Among the correspondence 
turned over to the congressional investiga- 
tors by Secretary Gage is a letter from 
Platt dated Dec 22, 1899, urging him to fa- 
vor the National City bank. Another let- 
ter from the vice-president of the bank, 
Hepburn, written in 1897, called the secre- 
tary’s attention to the ‘‘very great political 
claims” of the bank in view of the large 
services of its promoters in the national 
campaign of ’96. The ready surrender of 
these letters suggests to some opponents 
of the administration the idea that Secre- 
tary Gage may be trying to shift the re- 
sponsibility for his course on the president 
and his friends. 





On the secretary’s side, it is urged that 
so far as the Standard oil company is con- 
cerned, his loans to the banks for the re- 
lief of the money market were intended to 
block the very game the Standard oil com- 
pany was believed to be playing in Wall 
street, which game was largely responsible 
for the money pinch. The long explanation 
issued last week by the secretary set forth 
that the National City bank was ready with 
more than twice the amount of bonds of- 
fered by the next highest bidder, the 
Hanover bank; and one bank had to 
the 68 which applied. 
regard to the $50,000 due the 
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government on the sale of the old custom 
house to the National City bank, which 
amount is left on deposit in this bank, the 
secretary says that money in government 
depositaries is legally regarded as on de- 
posit in the United States treasury. At 
a time when the treasury department is 
trying to relieve the money market by the 
disbursing of currency it is deemed unfair 
to lock up this amount in the federal vaults. 
“To have required its payment by the Na- 
tional City bank to another designated de- 
positor would have been an ungracious dis- 
crimination without substantially changing 
the fact.” 





For 20 years the government has been 
using the national banks as derositaries 
when vast amounts accumulated in the 
treasury, under a statute passed in 1864. On 
account of the war loan of $200,000,000 in 
1898 the number of depositories’ was largely 
increased, extending over 43 states and ter- 
ritories, and the revival of business escap- 
ed serious interruption in spite of the with- 
diawal of so great a sum. Early in 1899 the 
secretary increased the number of deposit- 
aries by 40 or 50, and drew down the balances 
in the New York banks. He declares that 
under his administration no discrimination 
has been made in favor of any bank against 
another. 





The senate had to be reminded that thé 
arbitration treaty drawn up at The Hague 
last year and ratified already by several 
European governments, including Great 
oo had not been ratified by the United 

tates. 





The Standard oil company prefers na- 
tional control of trusts to the risk of ad- 
verse or conflicting legislation in the sev- 
eral states. This much is clear from the 
testimony of President Rockefeller before 
the federal industrial commission. That the 
Standard oil company received rebates from 
railroads prior to 1880, Mr Rockefeller 
acknowledges; he avers, however, that it 
made full compensation by deducting from 
the price of oil. He denies that the com- 
pany’s officers have acquired advantages 
over competitors through ownership of rail- 
road stock.——Gov Nash of Ohio. which 
state is aggressive in its attitude toward 
trusts, thinks that trusts are appropriate- 
ly to be treated by the state legislatures 
rather than by congress. He says the state 
has ample power to regulate these combi- 
nations; they are created by the state, 





The report of the federal commission on 
trusts is expected in February. As before 
announced, a small tax on capital and reg- 
ulation by a federal commission constitute 
the main features of the policy to be rec- 
ommended. The industrial commission is 
convinced that federal jurisdiction over cor- 
porations chartered by the states is lawful 
and feasible, so long as the products of 
these corporations are the subject of inter- 
state commerce. An effort will probably be 
made to include private partnerships in the 
operations of the proposed law, if these 
partnerships have a large volume of trade. 





What the investigating committee learns 
concerning Congressman Roberts of Utah 
is not that he has maintained marital re- 
lations with more than one woman, for 
this was not legally proved, but that he is 
a believer in and teacher of the doctrine 
of plural marriage. This is the ground, if 
any, for his expulsion from the house of 
representatives. If his legal title to his 
seat was sound, as urged by competent 
authority, it was the duty of the house to 
have him sworn in with the rest. The 
heuse can expel by a two-thirds vote a 
member deemed unworthy to retain his 
seat. Fear of public sentiment, which was 
expressing itself warmly in petitions and 
other ways, impelled the house to try to 
exclude Mr Roberts from his seat. 





One of the most dramatic and sensational 
trials of the kind in the history of the Unit- 
ed States is that of the bribery charges 
against Senator Clark of Montana at Wash- 
ington. Accusations have been met -with 
counter-accusations until it seemed as if 
there could be no honesty in Montana pol- 
itics. It soon became evident that the rival 
aspirant for the senatorship, Marcus Daly, 
was behind the charges. Whether one fac- 
tion was any better than the other was the 
query which arose in the mind of those 
reading the testimony, before the trial had 
proceeded far. The politics of that state 
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m<cy not be any worse than those of some 
others, but they are certainly rotten. The 
senate committee on privileges and elec- 
tions, which has held the hearings, is made 
up of Messrs Chandler of New Hampshire, 
Hoar of Massachusetts, Burrows of Mich- 
igan, Spooner of Wisconsin, Pritchard of 
North Carolina and McComas of Mary- 
land, all republicans, and Messrs Caffery 
of Louisiana, Pettus of Alabama and Tur- 
ley of Tennessee, democrats. Senator Clark 
and Marcus Daly are both democrats, Many 
witnesses have been summoned from Mon- 
tana, and thé investigation, which is a thor- 
ough one, will ke very expensive for the 
government. But the purity of the United 
States senate has been guarded none too 
jealously and a movement of this kind is of 
the utmost importance. 








They are talking in Quebec of passing a 
law this winter, holding out inducements 
to American companies to take out in- 
corporation papers in that province, there- 
by to escape hostile legislation at home. A 
bill has been drafted to this effect, modi- 
fying the corporation laws of the province 
in such a way as to attract Canadian cap- 
ital now incorporated in the United States, 
as well as United States capital, 





Yankee trade still fights shy of Manila 
and the Philippines, except beer and canned 
goods, which always follow an army. Brit- 
ish capital continues to hold the market. 


Ever’ MOTHER 


For the common ailments which will occur 
in every family as long as life has woes. 
She can safely frust what time has indorsed. 

It is for Internal as mueh as External use. 
Dropped on — it is pleasant to take for 
colds, coughs, croup, colic, oramps, pains. 


JOHNSON’s 
BNoDYNE 
INIMENT 


Originated le an old Family Physician; is 
recommend by physicians; has rel lieved 
more suffering than any other medicine. 
There is not a remedy in use-which has the 
confidence of the public to a greater extent. 


Our book on INFLAMMATION sent free. 
asandsoc. LS. Johnson & Co., Boston, Mass. 


Parsons’ Pills 


“Best Liver 




















ens, Sick enone a oy ss a com- 
ints, They expel alli rities from the blood, 
release waned find reli fef from_using them, 


Price 25c. LS. JOHNSON & Co., Boston. Mass, 





HAWATI, 





PHILIPPINE ISLANDS, 





JAPAN AND CHINA, 


Via the shortest transcontinental route— 
The New York Central, connecting directly 
with every line across this continent—the 
great through-car line between the East 
andthe West. Complete information from 
New York Central Ticket Agents. 


For acopy of the “Luxury of Modern 
Railway Travel,” send al-cent stamp to 
George H. Daniels, General Passenger 
Geent, Grand Central Station, New 

o1k. 
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Synonyms. 





Sun to the day; stars to the dusk; 
Bird to the May; fruit to the husk. 
Tide to the stream; peace to the strife; 
Truth, to the dream-- 

Love, unto life! 


Hysh to the glee; pain to the bliss; 
Bonds to the free; sob to the kiss. 
Sigh to the song: snare to the dart; 
Stress to the strong— 
Love, to the heart! 
{Minnie Gilmore in Boston Transcript. 


a 


Letter Club Business. 


What is the difference between a general 
and a special circle? Are letters in the 
paper taken from these circles?) And where 
should letters be addressed?—[Velma E. 
Patton. 

&=A general circle consists of 10 persons 
grouped for purposes of private correspon- 
dence, the 10 being thus drawn together 
by no special single interest. A special cir- 
cle is made up of 10 persons who have 
asked to join a circle devoted to correspon- 
dence along some special line, as music, 
shorthand, poultry, etc. Membership in 
either ‘kind is 10c. One person can join as 
many circles as he pleases by paying a 
dime for entrance to each one. The let- 
ters in the two Table departments, the 
Talk Around the Table and the Young 
Folks’ Table, are not circle letters, but 
come directly to the Editor or the Young 
Folks’ Editor from any who desire to write. 
No charge is made for contributing to these 
departments. Letters may be addressed to 
Table Talk, the Young Folks Editor (or 
Table), or the Letter Circle Department, as 
the case may be. 

I received the second batch of letters of 
circle No 56, Nov 20, 1899, after four months’ 
delay. I also received first bunch of same 
circle Jan 2, 1900, after three months’ delay. 
The letters proved to be all very interest- 
ing. Most of the members wish emblems of 
pins with the name of the circle, The 
Daisies, and the number of the circle, 56, 
on them. Some have sent around their 
photos, and some have exchanged photos. 
[Secretary. 

The letters of circle No 104 made their 
first round in less than 2% months and are 
now on their second trip. They were de- 
layed at Shawmut, Mont, as No 12 lives 
nine miles from the postoffice and goes 
after his mail qnly once a week. The circle 
has been named Excelsior, that word being 
the choice of a majority of the members. 
No member should keep the letters more 
than three days. As soon as the letters 
ore received, each member should notify 
the secretary by postal. Thus far the cor- 
respondence has proved interesting and 
instructive.—[John Holbrook, Secretary. 

Letter circle No 90 is greatly improving. 
It has not yet received a name, but is liable 
to before many days. The occupation of 
the circlers is chiefly farming. There are 
eight members; three have _ sent their 
photos around. They all live in the cen- 
tral states, except one. Circle No 90 has 
been in session for about six months and 
has gone the rounds nearly three times. It 
is, therefore, very ~ interesting.—[Myrtle 
Ketzenbarger, Secretary. 

Four new circles were formed on New 
Year’s day, Nos 113 to’ 116 inclusive. It 
has been found impossible to form a Chris- 
tian Endeavor, bookkKeepers’ or high-breed 
eats’ circle; it was announced several times 
that these circles were started, but nobody 
else has sent in applications. We have 
almost got enough-names for a_ school 
teachers’, poultry (No 2), both a boys and 
girls’ and an “older folks’”’ literary and a 
busy fingers’ circle. One person has start- 
ed a music composer circle, and there is 
one application for another musicians’ cir- 
cle, Of course, it is always understood that 
when a desired circle cannot be formed, the 
names will be put into another circle, 
unless the applicants express a desire 
against it. A stenographers’ circle was 
started some time ago, but it was not pop- 
ular and the names were put in another 
circle, but now another one has. been 
started, and if enough names come in, one 
will be formed. Evangeline Ink and Earl 
W. Keith have sent 10c, but no postoffice 
address. 

Mamie, Leonard’s Bridge, Ct, has sent 
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Miserable, Unhappy Woman 
Suffering Needlessly When 


DR. GREENE'S NERVURA 


Blood and Nerve Remedy 
WILL MAKE HER WELL. 





Poor woman, with her delicate body and unstrung nerves. Life is hard 
on her. The world is heavy and it drags her over its rough roads regardless 
of the jars and shocks which tear her nerves and 
= , sap her life and beauty. And how she endures! 
ma. Poets have sung of it —clergymen praised it — the 

= \ (.) world gained by it. But it is wrong, we say. 
- 















fit is wrong to suffer needlessly — to drag 
Ser through life listless, weak, melancholy, use 

m4 iess and uninteresting. if there were no 
<a) Dr. Greene’s Nervura blood and nerve rem- 
edy, it would be different. 

But there is! It is ready to add old time 
grace and spring to your feet, to light 
those dull eyes with sparkle and bring 
a dainty pink to those sallow cheeks. 
It has done it so often. There is na 
doubt about it. 
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relief. 


system. 

of Dr. Greene’s Nervura blood and nervy 

feltit necessary todo so. I look upon 
recommending it to others.” 


Se ae ~> blood — strengthen your 
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| 





deal with 
The first relief which I obtained was through the use 
e remedy, and I have continued to use the remedy whenever I 
r. Greene’s Nervura as a valuable medicine, and take pleasure 


Set your blood tingling and tighten up 


SA your nerves with a safe, sure rem- 


edy. What Dr. Greene’s Ner- 
vura has done for others it will 
do for you — enrich your 


nerves, increase your ap- 
petite— in fact — make 
you well. 

And it is just as good for men 
as it is for women — makes 
them look well and feel well. 


Mrs. Caroline Chandler, Concord, N. H., says: 
“For years I had trouble with my stomach an 


—— n 
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h consulted physicians and sought in various ways to fin 
sie! In addition to my stomach difficulty, I suffereda great 


ains in my back, and general weakness of the 


Dr. Greene, 35 West 14th St., New York City,is the most successful specialist in curing nervous and 
chronic diseases. He has remedies for all forms of disease,and offers to give free consultation and 


advice, personally or by letter. 


You can tellor write your troubles to Dr. Greene, for all communica 


tions are confidential and letters are answered in plain, sealed envelopes. 








Cornets, $7.50 and upwards. 

Ebony Clarinets, 13 Keys, 2 Rings, 
$13.00. 

Mandolins, $3.50 and upwards. 

Banjos, $10.00 and upwards. 

Guitars, $3.75 and upwards. 


German Accordeons, $1.75 and up= 
wards. 
Send for Catalog. We guarantee to please you. 


John C. Haynes & Co., Boston, Mass. 


Instrumental department of Oliver Ditson Co., 
oldest and largest Music House in the world, 





% Agents Wanted to sell the North Pole Puz- 
= le. Best selling novelty on the market. One 

hoy made $2.80 in 6 hrs. By mail,l0c. Facsim- 

le sample free. N. P. Daniels, Hartford,Ct. 





B PAI D Per 100 for Distributing Sample of Washing 
fluid. Send 6c stamp. A.W.Scott,Cohoes,N.Y 
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SESESESSESEAS ESSE SESE ESSE SESH 
& If yow are outof employment, 
$ or employed at unsatisfactory sg 
+ wages, write us immediately. 
@ We can give you something to 
¢@do that will make you $50 a month without  y 
@any trouble. You can @ 
@work right around %#@ 
Yyour own home, or 
@ travelif you wish. A Ps 
¢; Brand New Thing. A Big Money Maker 
@ You will be surprised how e 
@easily you can make the ] 
@above sum. Hundreds are 
® making double that. Possi- ‘ 
bly you can do it too.j Send name and address, 


@a@nyhow. Please investigate. Write to-day. 


% ORANGE JUDD CO. ( Agents’ Dept. ), 

bs 52 Lafayette Place, New York. 
& 
VSSSSSTSSSSSSTESESSCNNSTISENS 
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us 10c to join a letter circle, but of course 
she cannot join till she sends her name 
also, and we would also like the age. 

The president of our American Agricul- 
turist letter club or federation of letter cir- 
cles is J. C. Baker (Fac Simile), Richfield, 
Ill; vice president, Miss F. Adele Master- 
son (Jack’s Twin), Box 31, Chester, N Y; 
secretary, Miss Mary I. Noble (Sunbeam), 
Monson, Mass; treasurer, E. W. Riggs 
(Max of Climax), Cranbury Station, N J. 


The club is made up of the hundred and 
more letter circles for private correspon- 
dence now in operation. Its constitution 
and its work will follow in the main the 
suggestions offered by circle members in 
the contest now closed for $15 in cash 
prizes. 





Many a man who has hesitated over the 
choice of a+ career has later wished that 
he had learned a trade.—[E. W. 











A Primary Teacher. 


By Will Templer, Author of Captain 
Jack, and Other Stories, 


UGUST drifted lazily in, bringing a 
season never to be forgotten by the 
two people whom chance had thrown 


together. Left to their own devices 
by the busy household, never had 
two persons better opportunity 
to study each other. Mr Prince had 
had his leave extended, and during the 


time the bandages remained on his hands, 
the twain talked, walked, read, discussed 
the current literature and topics of the 
day, or they took long rides among the 
hills, Alice driving the fat, lazy, old farm 
horse. This bright young woman was a rev- 
elation to him, Nothing like her had ever 
crossed his path. Nature had done much 
for her, both mentally and physically, yet 
she seemed wholly unconscious of the fact. 
As a woman she was sweet, tender and af- 
fectionate; as an individual strong, full of 
self reliance and originality, just the sort 
of woman to fight successfully the battle of 
life alone, and yet this was the woman John 
Prince had set himself about to win. 

The young engineer was to Alice Duane 
no less a revelation, She had known other 
young men, traveling on the plane of aver- 
age character and ability, and one, the gay 
young hero of a dozen flirtations, had seized 
an opportunity to drop on his knees and 
offer her his hand and heart in the most 
approved fashion. She had laughed at him, 
telling him to arise from his ridiculous po- 
sition, and dismissed him with the original 
remark: ‘Your mind is like a skimmer 
with a girl in every hole. You have searched 
the wrong aperture this time; please look 
farther.’ She was not so certain about 
“the Prince.” From the very first she had 
been conscious of his superiority, and espe- 
cially so now, when she knew him better, 
when every day the gran@ traits in his char- 
acter were unfolding themselves in her 
presence. She could never turn him away 
from her in so careless a manner. 

The parting interview came full soon. 
Three days had gone by since Alice had 
removed the bandages from his hands and 
pronounced them “cured.” It was “after 
tea’”’ on the evening of his departure that 
he turned to Alice and said: ‘Miss Duane, 
will you not come out for a last row on the 
lake?” 

“With pleasure,” she replied. ‘*“Mayn’t 
Mattie go, too?” <A shade of disappoint- 
ment crossed hisface, but Mattie dispelled it 


quickly: ‘‘Oh, I can’t possibly go to-night, 
she cried. ‘I’m sorry, but I have too much 
to do.” Neither was Jimmy available, that 


worthy youngster being up in the lot gath- 
ering rakings. So with her well-laid plans 
all awry, Miss Duane walked beside John 
Prince to the lake, and sat opposite to him 
while he sent the little boat toward the 
farther shore, where there was a little, 
sheltered bay in which the water lilies grew 
thickly. 

Not many words were spoken; there are 
times when silence is more eloquent than 
speech, and over the two young lives in 
the boat the subtle influence of coming 
events cast their shadows, commanding a 
silence which to some couples would have 
been the very essence of romance, but which 
to these people seemed fraught with solemn 
importance. The boat shot into the little 
bay, and the rower, dropping his oars, al- 
lowed it to drift in among the lily pads. 
He shifted uneasily in his seat, gazing ear- 
nestly at the girl who sat staring with 
wide eyes into the water, then came the 
simple truth from his honest heart. ‘‘Alice,” 
te said, “I love you; will you be my wife?’ 

There came no answer from beneath the 
great sun hat that hid her face, and the 
young man went on with pleading in his 
voice. “Say that you will, dear Alice. I am 
offering you the first love of an honest man, 
and if you can give me back a tithe of thé 
affection I bear for you, speak, and end my 
suspense.” She lifted her head and met his 
eyes, her own swimming with unshed tears. 
“Mr Prince,” she murmured, “I would in- 
deed be an ungrateful and unprincipled 
girl did I not recognize the great honor you 
have offered me; yet I cannot grant the 
boon you ask.” 

“Tg there another’’—he began. She put 
up her hand with an expressive gesture 
that stopped him in the middle of his sen- 
tence. “There is no other,” she said sad- 
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ly, “and there will never be another now; 
you are the. best and noblest man I ever 
met. If I were to trust my future to the 
keeping of any man, it would be you above 
all others,’”’ 

“Then you own that I am not indifferent 
to you; please tell me what stands between 
us.” “You are not indifferent to me!” she 
cried passionately, the crimson blushes 
flaming up over her cheeks and forehead. 
“IT have betrayed myself into a confession 
I never meant to make. You know my sen- 
timents on this subject. I told you my 
thoughts that day when we sat on the 
porch,” 

“Then you will never marry, for fear you 
will forfeit your liberty; is that it?’ ‘Call 
it that if you like; I have grown used to 
caring for myself and enjoying complete 
freedom, and I have mapped out my future 
life on those lines.’ 

“Are you sure you are not making a 
mistake?’ he pleaded. “I know you are able 
to care for yourself now, while you are 
young and strong, but may there not come 
a time when youth and strength are things 
of the past, that you may regret having 
allowed your independence to conquer your 
natural instincts?” ‘‘Please do not urge me 
farther, Mr Prince. Let us go ashore now.” 

John Prince lifted the oars, but they did 
not fall, Instead, he leaned toward her and 
exclaimed eagerly, “Is there then no hope 
for me? May you not be brought to change 
your mind?” A lily cup was growing near. 
Alice drew it toward her, and pulling it 
from its stem, gazed into its pure heart. 
“T will make you a promise,” she said slow- 
ly, “though it may not bring you much 
hope. No other man shall ever call me 
wife; and if ever I see things differently— 
then—” 

“And then!” he _ cried, impatiently. 
“Then,”’ she replied, “then I may think dif- 
ferently.” His eye fell on the flower in her 
hand. ‘“‘Give me the lily as a pledge,” he 
begged, “Not this one,’ was her reply, 
“another, sometime—perhaps.” And the 
young man understood, 

The oars fell then; the little boat spun 
round and glided toward the distant pier, 
its occupants busy with their thoughts. 
He was first to speak, as they were walk- 
ing up the long slope toward the house, 

“You will allow me to call on you when 
we return to Silloway?’” 

‘T hardly think it would be best,’ she 
replied, and when the wagon came round 
to take him to Bankshire and John Prince 
was bidding them all good-by, he felt that 
he was bidding her adieu forever. 

The Browns would accept no payment for 
his stay with them; when he offered it, 
the farmer merely pointed to the spot of 
new shingles on the roof of the main barn 
and said, ‘“‘You paid in advance, my boy, 
and up there’s your receipt. Come again 
and stay long’s you’re a mind to.” Whether 
the young man himself was pleased with 
that way of paying, is a question. At any 
rate a few days after his departure; there 
came by express a beautifuledress pattern 
for both mother and daughter, and a new 
bamboo, jointed fishing rod for the delight- 
ed Jimmy. These gifts were always credit- 
ed to the generosity of the young engineer. 
Mattie and her mother were very sorry to 
see him go, and they said so after he was 
gone. Jimmy didn’t say that he was sorry; 
he had been fearfully jvalous of John 
Prince, and was glad he was gone. 

Miss Duane said nothing, but pleading 
a, headache, retired early, not to sleep, but 
to be alone with her thoughts. It was past 
midnight when she fell into a troubled 
sleep and dreamed that she stood alone 
beside a great gulf of her own digging. 
She was unhappy and in danger, (and one 
with the face of one grown very dear to 
her came to the opposite brink and said, 
“Let down the bridge which I know you 
have and I will join you.” But she only glo- 
ried in the gulf she had digged, and shook 
her head while the dear one passed sadly 
on, but came. back to prefer his request 
yet twice; then he came no more, although 
she yearned for a sight of him. Other 
men, two or three, came to the brink and 
asked for the bridge, but she refused them 
all and they passed on, leaving her still 
standing alone. At length, when she had 
grown weary with her long vigil, when no 
longer any came and asked for the bridge, 
she took a mirror from her bosom and 
looked at the reflection it gave. The glass 
showed her the face of a lonely woman, 
old and careworn, and she heard a deep, 
well-known voice saying, ‘“May there not 
come a time when youth and strength are 
fled, that you will regret having allowed 
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your independence to conquer your natural 
instincts?” She awoke with a start to find 
herself sitting bolt upright with arms ex- 
tended while she cried out, ‘“‘Come back! 
my darling, come back, I will let down 
the bridge.”’ 

It was a very heavy-eyed and listless 
young lady that came down to breakfast 
the next morning. Mrs Brown was all so- 
licitude: ‘You ain’t very well,” she said 
to Alice. “Yes, I think I am well enough.” 
“Then you didn’t sleep very good.” “No, I 
had a headache when I went to bed, you 
know. I think I need more exercise, and 
am going to take longer trips on my wheel 
than I have been doing.” 

For the next few days she took long trips 
in the country, often riding many miles 
without showing fatigue. One morning at 
breakfast, she announced her intention of 
riding to Holt’s hollow, the local name 
for a glen noted for its wild scenery. “It’s 
quite a ways, Miss Alice,” said Mr Brown;- 
“must be seven or eight miles down there 
and about 15 comin’ back, seein’ it’s pretty 
nigh all uphill lookin’ this way.’ 

“I rode 23 miles yesterday,” said Alice 
proudly, “Yes, but you had the ridge road 
to do it on; you ain’t seen the hills that lay 
between here and the holler.” “Well, ’m 
going to try it. I have only a few days 
more to stay, you know, and Holt’s hollow 
is the only place of interest I have not 
visited.” 

The farmer thought for a moment. “TI’ll 
tell you what you might do,” he said. ‘The 
railroad runs right down to the foot of the 
holler, and if you don’t feel like tacklin’ 
the hills, you can skip right down the track 
to Bankshire. ’Taint over four or five miles, 
and as I’m goin’ down to-day, you can 
come back with me in the wagon.” 

It was mid-forenoon when Alice reached 
her destination. She had had a glorious 
ride, although she had found the hills much 
steeper than she expected. The road ran 
along a brook at the very bottom of Holt’s 
hollow, and she examined and passed opin- 
ions on the picturesque beauty of all she 
saw. At the lower end of the glen, where 
its rocky sides gave way to commonplace 
hills, she came to the railroad crossing 
the ravine at right angles on a tall trestle. 
She took Mr Brown’s advice, and pushing 
her wheel up a narrow, rocky path, soon 
stood on the grade at the end of the trestle, 
The single track road entered a narrow, 
winding rock-cut there, and into this the 
girl turned her wheel without hesitation. 
She was bowling merrily along at the 
side of the track when a sudden thought 
filled her with consternation. ‘‘Suppose she 
were to meet a train, Would there be room 
for her in that event? Would ghe not be 
likely to be crushed or drawn under the 
wheels?” 

Fear gave her speed. For several hun- 
dred yards she flew rather than rolled, and 
reaching the plane just beyond the cut, 
slipped from her machine and fell to the 
ground just in time to avoid running into 
a small but deep stream which ran under 
the traek. If that had been all, all would 
have been well; but when she attempted 
to arise she found she had but one foot to 
stand on; the other ankle was badly 
sprained. 


{To Be Continued.] 





Our Prize Puzzle Contest. 


THIRD INSTALLMENT FOR JANUARY, 





11. DramMonp—1, A letter; 2, an arrow; 3, 
befits (obs); 4, indicating fever; 5, patri- 
mony; 6, to presage (obs); 7, a trap door 
in the stage of a theater; 8, an uncle (obs); 
9, a letter.—[Iris, N Y. 

12. SQUARE Worp—1, To oppose; 2, that 
which effaces; 3, a long robe or scarf; 4, a 
genus of plants yielding a blue dye; 5, a 
number of things happening in succession; 
6, abounding in tresses.—[C. B., Ia. 

13. TRANSPOSITION—Fill the first blank 
with a word of five letters, and the follow~< 
ing blanks with same word transposed.— 


[S. G., Minn. ; 
The contractor said he would give a —3 
and a bowl of —— for an —. 


14. ARITHMETICAL—Find root word and 
do sum in addition.—[E. M., Mass, 
ser R x SO 
A UGHL 


AER Li @ 

15. BreLticac—Where is the word “money 
first mentioned in the Bible? Give book, 
chapter and verse.—[B. M, F., N §, 
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As to Style. 


CECIL J. GARDNER. 





In reading some of the letters in the 
Young Folks’ Table, I notice an inclination 
to criticise the boy who parts his hair in 
the middle. The reason of this criticism 
is not that any theory exists favoring part- 
ing the hair in any particular place, but 
that the custom of parting the hair in the 
center now belongs chiefly to fashionable 
society, and whatever belongs to fashion- 





able society must be condemned as a mat- 
ter of course. This rural idea that those 
who wear their hair in style and wear fash- 
ionable clothes, though they may have cost 
no more than out-of-date ones, must be 
condemned and set down as shallow, brain- 
less creatures of fashion, is a mistaken one 
and should be eradicated from the minds 
of the young people. 

The desire to make a good personal ap- 
pearance is only the natural outcome of 
cultured association. I do not wish to be 
understood to advocate that our personal 
appearance should be made the chief ob- 
ject of thought. But country youths owe 
it to their own dignity and to the dignity 
of rural communities to dress neatly, and 
when buying their ‘“‘Sunday suits,’ not to 
take some rusty-looking brown or gray just 
because their fellow associates wear that 
kind, or because some scheming clothier 
advises them to do so. The clothier keeps 
a stock of such unsalable goods for the 
special benefit of country youths. For the 
same money he can buy a neat black 
worsted suit, far more becoming. Why buy 
those old-style collars and ties? They cost 
as much as the latest. 

Now, “honor bright,’’. you girls who have 
said sarcastic things about the ‘‘dudish 
boy,” if one of these creatures appears at a 
rural gathering, who gets the most of your 
smiles, the ‘‘dudish boy” or those old ac- 
quaintances of yours who are not “dudish’’? 
And, boys, when you have to stand back 
and note the admiration he receives because 
he is dressed with better taste than your- 
selves, don’t you wish just a little bit that 
your clothes looked like his? Or even that 
your hair was parted in the center? Nine 
chances to one, your clothes cost as much 
as his, only you did not use the care in 
buying that he did; you were careless. I 
am a country boy myself, though I have 
spent some time in the city while in school, 
and I feel a deep interest in country boys. 
They are the nobility of our land, and our 
country must look in the future as in the 
past to the country for her great men, and 
when I hear a country boy dubbed ‘“‘Coun- 
try Jake,’”’ it arouses my ire. Yet when I 
observe the ridiculous carelessness of dress 
of the sons of some of our wealthiest and 
most prominent farmers, I cannot keep 
from feeling that they almost deserve the 
appellation. Because the farmer boy must 
wear rough clothes when about his work 
is no reason why when evening comes he 
may not wear a dress suit with as much 
grace and dignity as Ward McAllister, and 
wen in the most brilliant ballroom of -the 
and. 


“Heap Big Injun.” 


MAGGIE M, SULLIVAN. 





How many of the Tablers would like to 
hear something about the Indians of the 
Indian Territory? I have lived among them 
one year and find them not the wild, war- 
like savages which I had always pictured 
them to be, but peaceful, quiet citizens. 
But there is one thing about the Indians 


OUR YOUNG FOLKS 


which the white people dislike and will al- 
Ways continue to dislike. -It is not their 
manner of dress, nor their religion, but 
their lazy, shiftless habits... The Indian will 
not work, for he does not have to work, 
and he never will become an intelligent cit- 
izen as long as the government continues to 
feed and clothe him, All ke will do and has 
to do is to sit around the camp fire or in the 
tepee and eat the food and wear the cloth- 
ing which the government has provided for 
him. He will not as much as hunt; he seems 
to have lost all of the lively spirits posSsess- 
ed by his forefathers, and to-day he is 
nothing but an idie, indolent piece of hu- 
manity. But there is another kind of In- 
Gian, a kind which will some day be known 
as an intelligent class. They are educated 
and in turn are educating their children. 
They till the soil and grow crops equal to 
those of their white neighbors, They own 
large herds of cattle and horses, and they 
are fast throwing off the old habits of their 
progenitors and adopting American ways 
which will lead them into the paths of use- 
fulness. They have already built schools 
and churches in that part of the territory 
in which they live and it will soon be a lead- 
ing farming section. The land is very fer- 
tile, the water pure and good, and in fact 
everything is just as beautiful as Mother 
Nature could make it. 

The chief of the Indians I have just 
spoken of is Quannah Parker. He lives in 
a fine mansion, surrounded on all sides by 
the peaceful dweltiings of his tribe. You 
could not distinguish him from a white man 
at a distance, for his dress is not at all dif- 
ferent. Only when taking his wife for a 
orive wili he wear a blanket around him 
and that is to arouse the curiosity of the 
passers-by. A funny incident is told of him, 
how once when purchasing his wife a 
shawl, he became very angry because they 
had none beautiful enough for her. At last 
the clerk showed him a beautiful purple vel- 
vet piano cover. Quannah, not knowing the 
difference, was very well pieased with it, so 
he purchased it for a shawl. His wife is 
« white woman, born and raised in Texas, 
but she does not cress at all times just as 
white women do. She sometimes is seen 
wearing moccasins and the blanket, but 
only when at her own home. Once when 
Quannah and his wife were visiting rela- 
tives in Texas, h2 was asked why he did 
not live among the white people instead of 
among the Indians. He replied, ‘“‘No, no; 
me heap big man up there; me live here, me 
be no heap big man; me stay where me be 
heap big man.” Some day I will tell you 
more about the Indians. 


The Young Folks’ Table. 








A Dispensary—How many of the Tablers 
have ever heard of a dispensary? No 
doubt a great many of you have, but I 
dare say but very few know much about 
our South Carolina system of dispensaries. 
The dispensary system is our law for hand- 
ling liquors’ and. intoxicating drinks: No 
person is permitted to sell such drinks; 
that is, for their own profit. The state es- 
tablishes dispensaries at every county seat 
making application, by which the accursed 





stuff is sold, the profits going to the state. 
Minors and such other persons are not per- 
mitted to purchase, but I am sorry to say 
this law is only partially carried out, and 
we often see our boys led astray. And oh! 
since my last letter one of the victorious 
heroes of Porto Rico has come and victo- 
riously captured one of our most amiable 
members (Chatterbox). I add my congratu- 
lations to the great number already sent, 
hoping: she. will not forsake our page en- 
tirely. I was also a little discouraged in 
not seeing my photo, which- was compli- 


mented as published. I did not guess at the 
story, as I was so put out at such a bungle 
I made of my part. I enjoy Miss Idal’s 
letters very much and think she is a capi- 
tal girl. I will close by asking the follow- 
ing: If a bottle and stopper cost $1.10 and 
the bottle cost $1 more than the stopper, 
what did the stopper cost?—[South Caro- 
lina Boy. 





A Missionary—One of our young folks 
from Michigan, Miss Mary L: Rowley, 
whose portrait is here given, sailed in 











December for China to become a mission- 
ary. She is a graduate of Albion college 
and the home she leaves is inCrystal Valley. 





Little Brothers and Sisters—I was ten 
years old Christmas day. I live at Peytona 
stock farm, Gallatin, Tenn. O, I had a fine 
time Christmas! I helped mamma make 
cakes and dress turkeys for our city 
friends and our table at home. We had 
such a nice dinner. The old-fashioned table 
seemed to groan with its burden of the 
many good things to eat. When I looked at 
the poor old gobbler all ready to eat, I felt 
sorry that he could not gobble, gobble any 
more, I must tell you what old Kris brought 
me and my little niece Clara (we call her 
“Red,” because her hair is so red). Well 
I got a lovely ring with three opals, and 
one plain gold ring. ‘Red’ got a ring with 
a ruby in the center and a pearl on each 
side of it. We both got dolls, candy, nuts, 
oranges and bananas. We have Shetland 
ponies and little dogs, and play cireus 
whenever the weather is good.—[Hermie. 

What did some of the Tablers get for 
Christmas? I got a piano and a new dress 
and many smaller presents. I live away 
over in Peoria, Ill. Do any of the Tablers 
live near here?—[Edna. 

I live seven miles from South Bend. I 
go to school. My teacher’s name is Miss 
Boles, and my music teacher’s name is Miss 
Williams. She comes to our school every 
Monday. I am 11 years old. ‘I am in the 
sixth grade. I have two other classmates 
in my class.—[Jessie Chamberlain. 


My teacher’s name is Miss Boles. There 
are 18 scholars in the school. I am in the 
fourth grade. I am nine years old. I have 


to plow and drag. When papa is gone I 
do all the work but milking. I can ride 
a horse and take the cows to pasture and 
watch the sheep and cows.—[John Cham- 
berlain. 

I have two dogs and a cat. I ride horse- 
back sometimes. Sometimes I go in a trot. 
I am piecing a quilt.—[Buckeye Girl. 

I am seven years old and I go to school 
every’ day. I like my school and teacher 
ever so much. I sometimes help my father 
milk, and feed the hens. I had a Christmas 
tree this last Christmas and received lots 
of nice presents.—[New Haven Boy. 

“How is it you are so successful in man- 
aging your husband?” “Oh, I simply feed 
him well and trust to luck.’ 





Centuries—A great many people contend 
that the new century begins Jan 1, 1900. 
I beg leave to differ. We begin counting 
with 1, and the hundred is not completed 
till the two ciphers have appeared, and 
then the new century begins, as did the 
old, with 1.. Just as. the year 100 marked 
the completion .of the first century, so the 
last moments of the 1900 end the 19th cen- 
tury, and the 20th century begins 1901. Al- 
low me, Mascot No 4 and Larry Lynnwood, 
to say that you are two very handsome 
young men. You look like city gentlemen. 








Are you? Notice, Tablers, they part their 
hair in the middle. I think it is every per- 
son’s duty to leok just as handsome as 
he possibly can. If you wish to be re- 
spected, you must have self-respect and 
anyone who is careless in dress and looks 
lacks respect for others, as well as them- 
Selves.—[Miss Haidea, 





Housekeeper—How is skating? We have 
it here from three to four months in ,the 
year and I think it one of the most en- 
joyable sports that can be had in winter. 





I left school when I was young to study 
music, but at 18 I find myself keeping house 
for my father. I send my photograph, 
which is quite sleepy-looking.—[Star Gazer. 





Too Bad—Mr’* Editor, I have a bone to 
pick with you. When you printed my name 
as vice-president of the letter club, you 
had it “Mrs” instead of ‘‘Miss!”” Now that 
is a little too bad. The young folks will 
think I am a dignified old lady posing as a 
youngster, while in reality I am a girl just 
past my 16th birthday and anything but 
dignified. It was just a year ago that I be- 
gan to take an interest in the Table. Where 
are those Tablers who were so popular 
then? Georgia Boy seems to be frightened 
out, he raised such a storm of comment. 
Won’t you write again and tell us some- 
thing about yourself? Where are Margaret 
and Doris and other Tablers from whom we 
haven’t heard in a long time? Miss Idal, 
thank you ever so much for your vote in 


my favor. I hadn’t the slightest idea that 
I would be elected to any office. I’m sorry 
you weren’t elected, for I am sure you 


could fill the position much better than I, 
I think Vernon, Young Bur Oak and Mas- 
cot No 4 are the best looking young gen- 


OUR YOUNG FOLKS 


tlemen that have sent their photos to the 
Table. Larry Lynwood, I’d like to get bet- 
ter acquainted with you, you look very in- 
teresting. Bub, your note on tight-lacing 
was entirely uncalled for. The girls of the 
19th century are far too sensible for such 
foolishness. You would better write on a 
subject you are more acquainted with. Miss 
Idal, I read Captain Dieppe on your recom- 
mendation and was greatly disappointed. 
I did not like the tone of the story, although 
it does very well for light reading. Lux Sit, 
I think your name means “Let there be 
light.’’—[Jack’s Twin. 





Checkers—Mascot No 4, you are a fine- 
looking fellow, and I rather think most -of 
the girls will agree with me. Old Maid is 
a fine-looking girl also. Now I have a 
weakness for pretty girls and handsome 
boys. I believe I told you in one of my 
letters that I do not like boys. There are 
six boys of my acquaintance that I like 
very well, and when I made that statement 
I did not include them. They are all city 
boys except one. Two of them went to 
school with me. I haven’t seen them for 
years. Two others are my special favor- 
ites. One is very handsome. He is a splen- 
did fellow and I like him immensely. He 
and his family visit here and every night 
he wants to play checkers. In my opinion 
checkers is the most stupid game that was 
ever invented... I am &@ very poor player 
myself, but he can’t play at’all. He has 
never beaten me yet. It is stupid enough 
to beat every game, but it is even more 
stupid to lose them all. He seems to find 
the game very amusing, and he always says 
he is going to beat the next game, but he 
never does. But he never gets angry when 
he is beaten. His name is Alexander. I 
like that name. The other boy is not so 
nice-looking, but he is a nice boy. I don’t 
know which I like the better; like them 
both the same, I guess. I detest soft and 
silly boys, but there is nothing silly about 
them. Only a Farmer Boy, you live right 
opposite to me, if you live in southwest- 
ern Jersey, for I live in northeastern 
Jersey. Max of Climax, I was surprised 
to learn that you are also a Jersey boy. 
New Jersey is all right, and I would not 
give our hills for all of your level prairies, 
but I don’t suppose that you western Ta- 
blers agree with me. We don’t have so 
many hills around here as there are in 
some parts of the state, and I have heard 
about the hills they have in some parts 
of New York. I wouldn’t like.to live among 
them. But here the country is just hilly 
enough to be interesting. All you people 
who live where there are no hills do not 
know the delights of coasting, I do like to 
coast, especially on a big bobsled. I have 
always wanted to go on a toboggan slide 
but have never even seen one. If I should 
send my photo, Aleena, I am afraid you 
would not think me so “cute,” now. It 





LITTLE SISTER AND HER HOUSEHOLD 
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would frighten the Y F E out of his wits 
(to say nothing of you) and even make the 
monster commit suicide. Just look how 
Only a Farmer Boy glowers at me; won’t 
some of you come to my assistance and not 
him take my head off altogether?—[Miss 
Idal. 





Briefly—Miss B. E. T., you must not 


think that all high school seniors are lordly, 
for in the school that I attend the seniors 
are a small number when compared 
with the juriiors, therefore we do about 
as we please and they have to take a back 
seat, for our class call is “Rickety, rackety, 
zip, raw, boom, C—— juniors, give them 
room!’’—[Cavalier. 

I am very fond of the girls, but they don’t: 
take to me; I suppose because I have no 
fine carriage and cannot talk as “flip” as 
some. I have a kodak and would be glad 
to exchange views with some kodak fiend. 
If this letter escapes the waste basket I will 
send my picture with the next.—[Cheerful 
Tom. 

Mississippian, try a course of electricak 
engineering from the International corre- 
spondence schbvols, Scranton, Pa. You wilk 
find their advertisement in nearly every is- 
sue of this*paper. I would also advise Lit=- 
tle Country Girl to try a course in short- 
hand from this school. I think both of you 
will find this school’ just what you want. 
Write for a catalog stating the course you 
wish to take. I would ‘be very thankful if 
either or both of you would take a course 
from this school, as I am taking a course 
from it myself. If either of you concludes 
to try a course, please let me know, for ev- 
ery student gets a percentage for every 
new scholar he gets for the school.—[J. 
Forrest Taylor, Caln, Chester Co, Pa. 

In reply to Irene R. and others. we can- 
not furnish the addresses of Tablers un- 
less they themselves authorize us to print 
them in the Table for the benefit of all. For 
10c you can become._a member of a letter 
circle of 10 members, joined for purposes of 
private correspondence. Applicants for 
membership in a letter circle must state 
their age. 














Both Cold ne Heat, 


in refrigerating rooms and ovens, are 
used in testing 


ELGIN 
Ruby Jeweled Watches, 


and they are required to stand both 
heat and cold without varying in their 
coo telling before they are placed 
nthe market. All jewelers sell 
e Elgin. Ask yours why it is the 
best watch. 
An Elgin watch always has the word" nm”? 
engraved on the works—fully 
Our new booklet, “The Ways of a 
Watch” is sent free on request. 


ELGIN NATIONAL WATCH CO., Elgin, Ill. 
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The Housewife. 
Bathroom Suggestions. 


RUSHIA C. CAREY. 
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Ten dollars I believe would help me to 
supply a long-felt want in our farm home— 
a bathroom. You smile and say, “With ten 
dollars?” Yes, for it can be made in the 
roof. There is a shed kitchen to a two- 
story house. Over the kitchen is a ward- 
robe 4 ft wide and 18 ft long, the whole 
length of the kitchen. Into it are two doors, 
one from a bedroom, one from the hall. 
Just opposite the hall door we made a 
small opening into the garret and I find 
thé wardrobe might be 6 ft wide and still 
high enough for one to stand. So I would 
widen the opening to 8 ft and could thus 
have a room 6x8 reaching back to the kitcnen 
chimney. I could get a small load of culled 
lumber at the sawmill for adollar, and 
could get out of it boards good enough to 
seal and finish the floor for my bathroom, 
Over this rough sealing I would tack build- 
ing paper. One can get 500 sq ft of build- 
ing paper for a dollar. As we already have 
some, I need allow only 25c for that. 

The rough boards in the floor should be 
covered with linoleum; 2% yards, 1 yard 
wide, at 40c per yard, would do very well. 
In the south end I would put a one-sash 
window, having it apen on hinges—cost $1.10. 
Of course one could not have a very fine 
bath tub. But I have wondered if I couldn’t 
get the head of the house to make a box 
(something like he did for our milk trough) 
out of some of the culled lumber, and I’d 
get two dollars’ worth of zinc and have the 
tinner line it; he would charge 50c. It would 
be 2 ft wide, 4 ft long, and 18 in deep. Not 
being able to have that made, I would buy 
a large washtub for 50c. I should have a 
drainpipe connected with the room, or to 
the tub if a stationary one was made. 
Could not that be arranged for a dollar? 
One can get a tiny box stove for three dol- 
lars, with a place to “‘set in” a kettle. And 
now in a few minutes we can have warm 
water and a warm room for a nice bath. 
Surely there is not a house mother who 
would not delight in ten dollars so used. 
How it does vex one to find time for each 
member of the family to have the sitting 
room or kitchen (the only rooms in the 
house with a stove) to themselves long 
enough for only one bath a week; and then, 
when one or more wishes to bathe oftener, 
and in cold weather the kitchen is not warm 
enough! And when there are outsiders in 
the family, the boarding school teacher or 
hired man, the trouble doubles. I feel sure 
the health of many families would be much 
‘improved if there was a warm little room 
that could be used every day for a bath 
and no other of the family disturbed. Don’t 
you agree? 


A New Clothes Reel. 


QUERCUS. 








A common clothes reel, made with an ele- 
vated platform high enough to clear the 
deepest snows, is not so very costly, and 
adds to the comfort and convenience of the 
housewife in a degree to be appreciated 





only by those who have used it. It may 
be built in this way: Get a post of seasoned 
wood that is about seven inches in diame- 
ter at one end, tapering to about five inches 
at the other, and 11 ft long. Have a reel 
made with a four-spoked cast iron hub, to 
be had at any hardware store. Make the 
spokes of oak or ash 7 ft long and 2% in 
wide at the inner énd, tapering to 1 in at 
the other, and thick enough to fill the 


socket in the hub. Wooden pins % in in 

diameter should be inserted in the top side, 

for holding the line. Let the pins be 1 ft 

ay and project above the spoke or arm 
n. 


Now set the post 3 ft into the ground and 
place the reel upon the top, having the hub 
securely fastened by large screws. Make 
the platform 4 ft wide at the end next the 
post, 3 ft at the outer end, 7 ft long and 3 ft 
above the ground. For the corner posts use 
2-in stuff, 6 in wide. Have a floor support 
of the same spiked to the high post, with the 
ends spiked to the corner posts. Connect 
with other pieces to the other posts and 
nail on a floor of inch boards. Make a 
short stairway of four steps. Of course you 
will see that al] the lumber is nicely planed, 
and when in position paint it with two 
coats of any color to suit. Use galvanized 
clothesline wire for the reel. The cost will 
be substantially as follows: Hub $1, spokes 
$1, wire 75c, posts $1, 30 ft, 2x6, 60c, 30 ft inch 
boards 45c, nails and spikes 20c, paint $1, 
labor $4, total $10. 


A Kitchen Cabinet. 


W. R, HAYDEN, 








To be made of yellow pine, finished in 
natural wood and hard oiled, at a cost of 
$2.48 for material. The 
length over all is 48 

y ~ inches,- depth 27 in, 
é “ hight 60 in, capacity of 
bins, 100 lbs each. This 
7 is handsome enough 
F for a _ sideboard and 
will repay the outlay 
many times over in 

~" saving steps and time 

to the wife who is gen- 

erally cook, housekeeper and nursery maid. 
In the small diagram is shown the tilting 
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flour or meal bin, @ being the handle, b the 
axle and slot and c the stop bar. 





“Growing Pains’’—Someone has said that 
in youth we criticise our neighbors, in old 
age we wonder at our resemblance to them. 
Speaking of prejudices, said a man the 
other day: “I cannot say that my children 
are the brightest in school, but I can say 
they are as bright as any children in their 
school. They are clean and healthy and 
well-mannered, and yet they are taunted 
because they are Jews. Ah, there are more 
prejudices alive right here in America than 
you dream of.” This man is college edu- 
cated, is an intelligent, loyal citizen, and 
his wife is one of the most refined ladies I 
have ever known. It seems incredible that 
such prejudices can exist in an age when 
the narrow-mindedness and bigotry of the 
good old Puritan fathers are commiserated 
under a flag that folds itself protectingly 
about the children of all creeds and climes, 
How can a person take unto himself arro- 
gance knowing that man has not the mak- 
ing of his foreparents; that his color, his 
religious instincts, his nationality, are the 
accidents of birth; that the turn of the 
wheel of fortune which has made him domi- 
nant may by one more twist turn him 
down? Surely man stands for what he is, 
not for what his ancestors were, who were 
not of his choosing, and every tribe, every 
race, every nation, has given us noble char- 
acters by whom the world has been bet- 
tered. What are they, these prejudices, 
which in youth we nourish, in later years 
weed out? The growing pains of a great, 
a generous, a grand nation, “the land of 
the free and the home of the brave.” 
[Evangeline. 


MOTHERS AND DAUGHTERS 


Talk Around the Table. 
“The Man with the Hoe.” 


A. B. W. 





For centuries the waves of greed and fierce 
ambition 

Have beat, and broke about him, 

Engulfing countless millions of his fellow 
men; 

Yet, steadfast and serene amid the howl- 
ing storm he stands, 

He stands 

And leans upon his hoe. 


Contentment shining in his ruddy face, 
The marks of intellect upon his brow, 
A living monument to truth and honesty, 
At peace with God and all mankind. 


‘ 

And as he leans, he reads 

In tender plant and ripening grain; 

In mountain and in valley, 

In sunshine and in shower, 

The wondrous story of creation; 

Within his heart, a promise, and a prayer. 


“What,” indeed, “to him is Plato?” 

Who revels daily in’ the grandest work of 
all,— 

The glorious book of nature, 

Written by the hand of God. 

“And what to him the reaches of the peaks 
of song?” 

He has heard the soughing breeze 

Make melody among the swaying boughs; 

He has listened to the song of rippling 
brook, 

The chorus of the forest choirs has charmed 
his ear. 

But, sweetest, softest, tenderest of all, 

Like sweep of angel fingers on the chords 
of love,— 

A symphony of heaven,— 

He has heard his baby’s joyous coo. 


“Slave to the wheel of labor?’ 2 

God gave him labor that he might have rest; 

Hate, that he might know love; 

Winter, that he might see the beauties of 
the spring. 

God gave him life, but lest he tire, he sends 
him gentle death. 

He lives and moves, and reigns a King, 

And in yon vine-clad cottage sits enthroned 

His royal consort and his queen. 


This “is the thing God made, and gave 
To have dominion over land and sea.”’ 


And he who breathes foul anarchy upon 
that brain 

To wither it; 

Who plants the germ of envy in that heart 

To blacken it; 

Who fans the flame of discontent 

“Into a fierce and roaring sea of flame 

Till earth is strewn with wrecks of homes 

And whirlwinds of rebellion shake the 
world,—”’ 

How will the future reckon with that man 

After the silence of a century? 


Joy and Grief. 


For every nickeled joy, marred and brief, 
‘We pay some day its weight in golden grief 
Mined from our hearts. Ah, murmur not— 
From this one-sided bargain dream -of no 


relief! 
(Mark Twain. 











“Spick and Span’’—Silas Q, Croker’s no- 
tions of dress are original, not to gay pes- 
simistic, expressed as “just dropping out of 
a bandbox.” Ag I read this, it impressed 
me with the view that the writer could bet- 
ter style himself “a dandy,” for it is al- 
ways understood that anything just taken 
from as fragile a package as a bandbox is 
on that order, dandified, so to speak. An 
old expression embodying the same senti- 
ment as Mr Croker’s is, “He looks as if 
he had just stepped out of a bandbox,”’’ 
meaning he was tastily, even fastidiously 
dressed, so as to look “‘spick and span’”’ or 
brand new. Now I believe in pride. All 
nature’s teaching points to us lessons on 
pride. Without pride the human being 
would be a sorry spectacle indeed. Created 
in his own image, God intended we should 
have pride, the pride that goes to make 
us the superior beings of all things earthly, 
with intelligence to acquire all the God- 
given advantages, coupled oftentimes with 
a beautiful form, complexion and tempera- 
ment added. We must by divine authori- 
ty be of the multitudinous beings the most 
perfect, and I can justly add, beautiful. Is 
it any wonder, then, -we feel proud of the 
accomplishments we possess or of the. do- 
minion we hold. Yet we can possess, if we 
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A WOLF HUNT IN SOUTH DAKOTA 


A scene in the James river valley, from a photograph furnished by C. B. Billing- 


hurst. 


choose, too much of this “lordly” feeling 
mistaken by many for pride, but — more 
properly known as haughtiness. This fre- 
quently leads to disdain, selfishness, until 
we find out we have warped self-esteem 
around into selfish esteem, and it is this 
same proudness or selfishness that is eat- 
ing at the vitals of our present form of so- 
ciety. Allowed to go on, aided by money, 
rank and influence, it soon becomes a na- 
tional menace, to be feared as any other 
evil that threatens our homes and family 
ties. Sufficient pride of dress is proper, but 
more than this is tending to a dangerous 
condition.—[Fac Simile. 





Only Brick Walls—It would not be the 
“continual buzz’ of city that makes one 
sick, when that one was used to the hum 
of factory machines, but, Silas Croker, to 
a child of nature the city is a prison. I 
lived nearly a year in the city and there 
was not a day but I longed for the grow- 
ing world that I love, the fields, woods, 
brooks, the lonely wild flowers and luscious 
berries, blue sky and fresh air. I would 
go to the window from sheer habit for a 
breath of fresh air and gaze upon the hills, 
only to find brick walls and windows look- 
ing into other’s apartments. The sash cur- 
tains would be immediately drawn. Living 
in a suburb I often went to the city to 
learn its ways, going into large department 
stores. Such heaps of inharmonious colors 
side by side! Nature never makes that 
mistake. One soon tires of art gallery, but 
never of views in nature. There is so 
much work on a farm one doesn’t have 
much time for anything else. With this 
short life it does seem a pity to burden 
one’s self with its accumulations to the ex- 
clusion of real enjoyment. My little niece 
made a week’s visit in Boston for the first 
time this fall. She had a nice time, but 
said, “‘O I don’t like the city, I was so 
confused.”’”—[E. B. 


Bright Home Story—A short time since, 
having a week all my own, I started out 
to call on old friends and neighbors in 
the town which_had formerly been my 
home. I was astonished to find only one 
woman in eight who had a bright home 


story to _ tell. The others, to «a 
woman, after the first greetings had 
been exchanged, immediately com- 


menced to relate their “‘terrible sufferings.” 
If it wasn’t their head or back it was their 
nerves or stomach. In each case they had 
no hope left, had tried so many remedies. 
In one house, the lady upstairs had strained 
her optic nerve and the lady downstairs 
had strained her neck watching a college 
football game. Now I was supposed to 
have a “ready relief’? (being a nurse) for 
each ache, pain or strain mentioned. I felt 
like a bottle of patent medicine, a regular 
cure-all or money refunded. Strange it 
may seem, but the one exception was a 
woman the mother of 10 children, from nine 
months old to 22 years, and not a sick or 


Two dead wolves are to be seen in the foreground. 


spleeny one in the family. I say speeny, 
for I must say that experience has taught 
me that many suffer more from that dis- 
ease than from any real sickness. It is 
spleen pure and straight which takes from 
those who are really daily sufferers the 
consideration and sympathy their condition 
calls for. It’s groan all day and play 
whist aH night, and, just to help digestion 
along its rugged way, a salad or ice cream 
at midnight. The next day all must pre- 
scribe a dose of a good-sized sympathy 
plaster firmly but gently applied. There is 
@ very serious side to this. They do not 
mean to speak falsely but they do, not 
only of themselves but of the God who 
gave them the health which they deny. 
This‘ts a fault more common among women 
than men, yet men are not wholly free 
from the curse, and surely woe has gained 
the mastery in a home possessing a spleeny 
man. They both are a nuisance and are 
seldom regretted when death claims its 
own.—[Nurse Charity. 





“Benefit by Exchange?’’—I trust not 


many of these Tablers think our exchange 
of opinions at this Table means hurling 
sarcasm at one another. Of course there 
must be old subscribers and new, but I 
hope the older subscribers will not take 
offense if we, too, would like to come in for 
a chat. How differently we Tablers are 
situated, and may we not benefit by this 
exchange of opinions? So here’s to the 
long life and good will of the Table and 
let no one take offense.—[Sally Muggins. 





Seasoned—Dear Nurse Charity, it never 
occurred to me the letters were “sarcastic 
or nonsensical,’ but were being seasoned. 
“Variety is the spice of life.” Each Tabler 
and its many readers require plenty of 
spice and salt. Am afraid I was not 
brought up right to prefer tart sauce and 
toast to plain bread and butter.—[{E. B. 


Boundless Freedom—Welcome, Chatter- 


box! You should join our Table now, and let 
us have the benefit of some of your chat. 
I can say, with Silas Croker, I really enjoy 
a visit to the city after working hard two 
or turee months. I don’t overburden my- 
self with shopping, either, for I make out 
a list of what I intend to purchase, and 


make up my mind just where I intend to | 


go first, and I find I always have plenty 
of time to call on my friends and can thor- 
oughly enjoy the change of scene and 
thought. I wonder how many will agree 
with Annette (Dec 23 issue) when she says, 
“Is this a free country? A thousand times 
no.” Not many, I hope. I wish I could say 
I was born in this beautiful free America 
and had the privilege of sucixan education 
as it offers to all who are willing to accept 
it. I remember well -the day I saw train- 
loads of soldiers steaming away to go to the 
front to “remember the Maine.” How I 
wished then I were a boy. But I shall do 
the next best thing, teach my child to love 
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and honor this country and realize its 
boundless freedom, and plant patriotism 
firmly in its heart. George’s Wife, please 
write again. I, too, was a city girl who 
married a farmer, and I find that a good 
many city people make good farmers and 
lead a very happy life. Where are the 
photos of these members? The young folks 
are doing finely at their Table. -I enjoy 
their letters very much. With best wishes 
for a happy New Year to all readers, young 
and old, and_to our most kind Editor,— 
[Sally Muggins. 





Customer: What have you in the shape 
of oranges? Grocer: Well, we have base- 
balls. 











Mrs. Pinkham’s Advice Saved 
Mrs. Hayes From an Operation. 


(LETTER TO MRS, PINKHAM NO. 64,283] 


** DEAR Mrs. PINKHAM— Words cannot 
express my thanks to you for your kind 
advice to me in regard to my health, I 
had been running down in health for 
about seven years. I had doctored 
with good doctors and taken a great 
many patent medicines. My trouble 
began when my first child was born. 
Ihad a very bard time and after its 
birth would have severe flooding spells. 

*‘ After my second child I had very 
good health until last winter when I 
again became pregnant and suffered 
very much and miscarried. I came 
very near dying, and the doctor said I 
must have an operation, which fright- 
ened me very much, and concluded to 
write to you for your advice, and take 
your medicine. Was troubled with the 
whites, great pain in back and hips, 
sometimes when lying down or sitting 
was unable to get up. Would have 
such pain in groins could hardly walk. 

“*T can say I have never seen any- 
thing so wonderful as Lydia E. Pink- 
ham’s Vegetable Compound and Sana- 
tive Wash. Your remedies have done 
wonders for me. Hoping that many 
of my suffering sisters may be led to 
take your medicine from reading this 
letter, I remain, sincerely yours, Mrs. 
Many Hayes, Hanpinssune, Ky.” 


Letters like the foregoing should 


convince everyone that Mra, Pinkham’s 
advice is certain help. 
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Jeremiah Punderford’s “Amen.” 


FREDERICK LYNCH, 





{ happened to be telling some stories of 
my boyhood home last night, and this was 
one of them. Jeremiah Punderford, or Uncle 
Jerry, as everybody called him, was a 
staunch Methodist. He haunted the meet- 
ings and was a fervid exhorter in class 
meeting and “experience gatherings,” as we 
called them in Rhode Island. On Sundays, 
moreover, he led the “amen” chorus, sit- 
ting in the front row of the church right 
under the preacher’s nose. During the pre- 
liminary services of song, which Uncle 
Jerry considered as a sort of necessary 
weakness for the sake of the young and 
the women, he would sit with head bowed 
down and both hands resting on the head 
of his big silver-headed cane. But when the 
preacher began the sermon, then Uncle 
Jerry straightened up, fixed his eyes on the 
preacher’s face and drank in eagerly every 
word. The preacher never went far into 
his sermon without soon beginning to look 
to Uncle Jerry for encouragement. The 
stranger in the pulpit always ended by 
preaching to Uncle Jerry. For it was from 
Uncle Jerry that there used to come those 
deep, sonorous amens that reverberated 
through the whole church. 

One day the pulpit was occupied by an 
enthusiastic revivalist from Boston. His 
fame had gone before him, and at the Sun- 
day evening service the little church was 
packed to the door. Long before the time 
of service Uncle Jerry was in his seat. For 
anyone else to have taken that seat would 
have been a profanation. The preacher be- 
gan and was soon worked up to a high de- 
gree of excitement. Uncle Jerry bent for- 
ward further and further, hanging upon ev- 
ery word, his soul rejoicing in the fervid de- 
nunciations of sin. Soon the preacher got 
over into particulars,, and then Uncle 
Jerry’s amens came thick and fast and 
loud. ‘My friends,’ shouted the preacher, 
“gambling is sending thousands of our 
youth to perdition every year. We have got 
to run the curse out of ourland.” “Amen!” 
said Uncle Jerry, in deep-voiced, emphatic 
tone. “Dancing is degrading our young 
women and leading them into paths of 
wickedness. We've got, as Christians, to put 
the ban upon it.” “Amen!” from Uncle 
Jerry, with increasing fervor. “The drink 
evil is undermining the foundations of our 
nation and dragging our youth down to 
drunkards’ graves. We've got to wipe out 
the curse in our fair land.” “Amen!” 
shouted Uncle Jerry, in terrific tones, and 
almost rising from his seat. 

The preacher waxed warmer and went on. 
“The tobacco habit is diseasing our boys 
and giving us a race of weaklings and ef- 
feminate youth. We've got to abolish the 
evil now or never.” There was a deathly 
hush. Not a word. The preacher waited. 
The audience waited. It grew embarrassing. 
The boys began to giggle. Everybody looked 
at Uncle Jerry. There he sat with face set, 
stern and stolid, but down each corner of 
his mouth were the tobacco tricklings that 
had run there for years. For Uncle Jerry 
was never without a good, big, comforting 
quid of Farmers’ Delight in his mouth. It 
was too much for the audience. They 
laughed outright. The preacher hemmed 
and hawed, and then went on mechanically. 
Uncle Jerry sat fixed and silent through it 
all. The preacher soon finished and all 
went home to enjoy the laugh they hardly 
dared vent in church. How often I think of 
that story. It is so true to human nature. 
We shout amen with great gusto till the 
truth strikes home to us, and then we—well, 
we do just what Uncle Jerry did, get angry 
and keep silence. 


———— 


A Practical Magazine Club. 


EDITH WALTON. 





The plan which I suggest may already 
have reached the notice and experience of 
some, but for the benefit of those who have 
not been-so fortunate, I will describe a plan 
which has already been tried in many com- 
munities, especially in country towns, where 
the privileges of city libraries are wanting. 

How a club is started: Let a number of 
the ladies of the town who are desirous for 
extended reading, meet together one after- 
noon to organize. The more members there 
are, the better. Only one meeting is nec- 
essary, and at this time a name for the 
club should be selected, such as “‘the River- 
dale (?) magazine club.” It is also wise to 
select one person to be the president. Each 
member is to pay one dollar, which enti- 


tles her to membership for one year, and 
also to the- use of all the magazfnes that 
circulate in the club. With the money paid 
in—say there were 10 members, making $10 
—the president subscribes for as many pe- 
riodicals as the money will cover. Either 
a committee can be appointed for the selec- 
tion of the periodicals, or a general vote 
taken in the meeting. I think the former 
plan would prove more satisfactory. With 
$10, at least eight or nine magazines and 
papers could be procured; some weeklies 
and some monthlies. The president has 
each magazine sent direct from the publish- 
ers to different members of the club, so as 
not to have the magazines conflict with one 
another. All that is necessary at the meet- 
ing is to have the rules and regulations of 
the club explained ‘to the members. After 
that, everything is left in the hands of the 
president., 

Rules necessary in organizing: 1—Aslip of 
paper containing a printed list of all the 
names of the members, should be pasted 
on each periodical before it is allowed to 
circulate in the club. 2—Another slip con- 
taining the printed rules and regulations 
should also be pasted on each periodical 
before circulation. The president should 
see that these slips are printed, perhaps a 
hundred of each, and distributed among 
such members as are to start the maga- 
zines. 3—The periodicals are to be passed 
from one to the other, in the order of names 
on the printed slips; so care should be ta- 
ken, when making out the list, to have 
each one pass to her nearest neighbor. 4— 
Three days are allowed each member to 
read a periodical, not counting Sundays. 
5—If books are passed in the circle, nine 
days are allowed for each book. 6—Books 
and periodicals are to be forwarded Tues- 
days and Fridays only. 7—Fine for de- 
taining books or periodicals beyond the 
time when due, two cents per book or pe- 
riodical for each day, till next regular for- 
warding day, when they are delivered. 

8—Each member must mark the date of 
receipt and/forwarding in the blanks oppo- 
site her name, before passing any book or 
magazine. 9—Fine for not marking books 
or periodicals when received and forward- 
ed, five cents for each book or periodical. 
10—Members anticipating absence from 
town should make arrangements with those 
Passing periodicals to them. 11—No sub- 
scriptions refunded or new members taken 
in during the year. 12—Any member own- 
ing books which she would be willing to 
circulate in the club can do so by permis- 
sion of the president. The printed slips 
must first be pasted in the book, in the 
most conspicuous place, which rule holds 
good with any and all periodicals. 13—All 
fines are collected by the president, after 
the completion of the circulation of each 
book or magazine; at which time all the 
list slips should be handed to the presi- 
dent. 14—As a periodical returns to the 
member with whom it was started, it is 
kept by her until the end of the year, when 
they are all disposed of in such a manner 
as the president and members decide upon. 
15—The president should so distribute the 
periodicals that no break would occur, if 
possible. 


To Be Happy Though Delicate.--IV. 


TAKING COLD, BY E. W. 








This is so frequent a disturbance of the 
physical economy that nearly everyone has 
his own pet remedy for it. One member 
of a large family, stricken by an epidemic 
of colds, will try to ‘‘break it up” by chop- 
ping or sawing wood with much vehemence; 
another will take a vapor of hot air bath; 
a third drinks a bowl of hot gruel and goes 
to bed; a fourth inhales the fumes of burn- 
ing sulphur or the steam of boiling vinegar 
by way of discouraging the germs; 
a fifth procures from the druggist a mix- 
ture of menthol and ammonia, or menthol 
and chloroform, which, if frequently in- 
haled during the early stages of the dis- 
ease, are effective germicides; a _ sixth 
roasts several onions, sugars them well, 
and devours them before going to _ bed, 
thereby making his stomach so sick that 
he is unable to eat anything more for 24 
hours, which is usually the speediest way 
to recovery. Conversation turns on the 
value of quinine, salts, mustard plasters 
and hot foot-baths. The baby’s little nose 
and chest are anointed with goose oil, and 
the neck of the three-year-old is adorned 
with an old stocking, containing a hot- 
baked potato broken into steaming chunks. 

Those who neither coddle nor expose 
themselves, and who are yet very subject 
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to colds, are usually in the debilitated or 
feverish condition produced by improper 
diet. Children who are fed an abundance 
of meat, suet puddings and griddle cakes, 
often take colds in the beginning of win- 
ter and keep them till spring. With plenty 
of apples and eggs, vegetables, brown 
bread and milk, children and grown people, 
too, could be kept in the well-nourished 
warm-blooded condition which repels dis- 
ease. With many constitutions a slight or 
even a heavy cold is merely a symptom of 
indigestion. The plums were preserved in 
the proportion of a pound of sugar to a 
pound of fruit, and too much of the oil 
from the roast turkey went into the gravy. 
Consequently your little laddie breathes 
heavily, and his sister wants to know where 
the cough syrup is. Too bad, isn’t it? If 
the calf was injured by too much oil cake, 
or the colt by unlimited lumps of sugar, 
it is likely that prompt means would be 
taken to prevent a recurrence of the 
trouble. But of course, with children, 
things are different. 

Nervous excitement is a frequent pre- 
cursor of a bad cold, and so’is the exhaust- 
ed condition produced by overwork or late 
hours. Most women know the hygienic 
value of thick shoes and warm flannels. 
Women who work in overheated kitchens 
should take special precautions’ before 
starting on a long cold drive. An extra 
shawl over the winter coat is not suf- 
ficient in freezing weather. Rough country 
roads, on which it is impossible to put the 
horses into a trot, and along which the 
icy winds blow, make an extra warm suit 
of underflannels worn over the ordinary 
ones almost a necessity. The trouble of 
removing them on returning to the house is 
slight compared to the protection they af- 
ford. Nature keeps the birds warm, not by 
giving them overcoats, but by increasing 
the thickness of the down close to their 
bodies. 

No matter how carefully we may live, the 
hour will come when we are chilled, or are 
overfatigued, or have overeaten. In that 
hour we shall meet and talk with the man 
who has a heavy cold, and the germs that 
board with him will skip across to us with 
the alacrity of young lambs going out to 
green pastures, so we awaken next morn- 
ing with a sore throat, and the sad reflec- 
tion, “I have caught cold.” What is to be 
done? To let it run its course is to suffer 
three weeks with a heavy head, or a hard 
cough, or an endless procession of clean 
handkerchiefs. The heroic soul will fast 
for twenty-four hours, drinking hot water 
plenteously in the meantime. The less he- 
roic will breakfast on gruel, dine on soup 
and sup on weak tea; and both will be well 
in a surprisingly short time. The clayey 
tabernacle that is well provisioned is the 
favorite abiding place of germs. They fat- 
ten on strong food, revel in strong drink, 
while cough drops and other medicines, 
unaccompanied by dieting, serve merely to 
keep them cheerful and contented. 
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How To Succeed With Them. 


Lizzre PaGs HILLHOUsE. This book has been 
written by a woman for the thousands of women who 
have no conservatory or enhouse, and are compelled 
to nese their plants in their home. ‘The author has kept 
str ee By the lines of her personal experience, and 
descri the treatment only of those plants which can be 
grown success living rooms, 220 pages, 12mo., 
illustrated, cloth, Postpaid, 81.00, 
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The Good Cook. 
How to Cook Eggs. 


JANE E, CLEMMENS, 





Creamed Eggs: Place on a hot dish the 
slices of toast and pour a hot cream sauce 
upon them. Have ready as many hard- 
boiled eggs as you have slices of bread. 
Place on the toast the whites cut in thin, 
marrow strips, and over this sprinkle the 
erumbled yolks. Continue for three or four 
layers. Set in a hot oven for a few min- 
utes. Garnish with parsley and serve at 
once. 

Deviled Eggs: Halve hard boiled eggs 
lengthwise. Remove the yolks very care- 
fully, rub them smocth, allow 1 teaspoon 
olive oil and % teaspoon mustard to each 
half dozen eggs, add some finely chopped 
cold meat and season with salt and pepper. 
Fill the hollow whites with the mixture and 
serve on lettuce leaves. 

Egg Frizzle: Scald smoked beef, slivered, 
pour off the water, and frizzle it with butter 
in a frying pan. Just before taking up stir 
in 2 or 3 well-beaten eggs and stir until the 
eges are cooked. 

Baked Eggs: Break carefully into a well- 
buttered pudding dish 6 eggs. Season with 
salt and pepper. Pour over them a small 
ecupful of gravy and bake until the whites 
become firm. Serve hot on buttered toast, 

Rumbled Eggs: Beat 4 eggs with a round- 
ed teaspoonful of warm butter, add 1 tea- 
spoon cream or milk and season with salt 
and pepper. Cook in a saucepan, stirring 
constantly for about five minutes. Serve 
at once on buttered toast. 

Scalloped Eggs: Make a force meat of 
scraps of cold cooked meat (beef is best 
and it should be finely minced or ground), 
some cold mashed potatoes, or grated 
bread. Season with salt and pepper, add 
a little minced parsley and melted butter, 
and moisten with rich milk. Half fill the 
patty pans with the mixture, break an egg 
carefully on the top of each, dredge with 
salt, pepper and grated cracker. Bake 10 
minutes or until the eggs are set. Serve at 
once. Cold minced ham is nice also. 

Eggs with Bacon: Pile brown toast in 
the center of a heated dish, arrange slices 
of nicely fried bacon around the _ edge, 
pour over a little brown sauce, lay on hard 
boiled sliced eggs. Garnish with lettuce or 
parsley and serve at once. 





Turnips. 
MARY FOSTER SNIDER. 





Boiled Turnips: Pare, slice and _. boil 
white turnips in salted water. Drain thor- 
oughly, add two or three hot mealy pota- 
toes, and mash fine with a wire potato 
masher. Add a generous lump of butter, a 
little cream and a dash of pepper. Shape 
into a pyramid on a heated dish, spread 
soft butter quickly over, set in the oven 
a minute, and serve at once. 

Turnips with Cream Sauce: Pare the 
turnips and cut them in nice-sized slices, 
cover generously with bdiling water and 
cook until tender, then.drain and put them 
in a heated dish, sprinkle with seasoning 
to taste, and cover with a sauce made as 
follows: Melt 1 tablespoon butter in a 
saucopan over the fire, then add 1 table- 
spoon flour, and stir until smooth and 
frothy. When all boils up add a scant pint 
of milk and a little salt, and stir until 
smooth and thick. Another nice way to 
serve sliced turnips is to put little bits of 
butter all over the top slices, set the dish 
in the oven for a minute, then serve at 
once. The yellow turnips are also very 
nice boiled and mashed. 

Turnip Rolls: Mix 2 cups cold mashed 
turnips with % cup grated bread crumbs 
and 1 egg, add seasoning to taste, and form 
into small rolls; dip in beaten egg, then in 
bread crumbs, and fry in boiling fat to a 
delicate brown. Drain on brown paper, and 
serve with beefsteak, using them as a gar- 
nish around the outside of the platter. 

Turnip Cakes: Mix well together equal 
parts of cold mashed turnips and mashed 
potaioes, season to taste. Allow 1 egg to 
each two cupfuls and % cup bread 
crumbs, form into small flat cakes, roll 
lightly in flour, spread with soft butter 
and bake in a quick oven to a pale brown. 
Very nice with roast beef. 

Turnip Pie: One cup heaping full of 
« mashed turnips, 1 scant pint of milk, 2 eggs, 





1 cup sugar and a little grated nutmeg. 
Mix all thoroughly together, and bake in 
one crust, This is very nice baked in a 
shallow pudding dish. Cinnamon or ginger 
(or both) may be added if preferred. A 
good turnip pie is fully equal to pumpkin 
pie, for which it is often taken by the un- 
initiated, 





Milk Emptyings Bread—I notice the dif- 
ferent methods given for making milk 
emptyings bread. I take a small % tea- 
cup morning’s milk soon after it comes in, 
put it in a small tin dish, set on the stove 
till it begins to boil, then stir in nice 
corn meal enough to make a thin gruel. 
Remove from the fire at once, do not let 
it boil after you add the corn meal. Pour 
this into a well-scalded teacup, cover and 
keep it warm. In six or eight hours it will 
be light and foamy, if you keep it at an 
even temperature. Put this in a cool place 


and you have sponge enough for three or 


four bakings. It will keep a week or 
more if kept covered close and cool. Do not 
let it freeze. Take 1 teacup water hot 
as you can hold your fingers in, add a pinch 
of soda, and flour to make a good batter, 
then add 2 heaping teaspoons of the sponge 
previously prepared, beat it well and keep 
warm. It will rise and fill your dish-in about 
one and one-half hours. Have your bread 
flour in your bread pan warm, make a pit in 
the center and pour in the emptyings. Have 
one pint of milk hot, cool it with water 
so it will not scald your emptyings, pour 
it in and stir in enough of the flour to 
make a stiff batter. Beat well, cover, keep 
warm and it will be light in about one 
hour. Knead into loaves not very stiff, but 
so you can handle it easily. This will 
make three loaves. Keep warm and in 
about one hour it will be light enough to 
bake. Bake about half to three-quarters 
of an hour, and you can have new bread 
for dinner. Try this method, Mrs J. H. 
Bowser and others, and please report your 
success.—_[Mrs Housekeeper. 


Look 
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Mrs. T. Dolan, of 
Madrid, Perkins Co., 
Neb., writes: “I 
was cured of painful J 
periods by the use 3 
of Dr. Pierce’s Fa- 
vorite Prescription, 
and his ‘Compound 
Extract of Smart- 
Weed.’ I think Dr. 
Pierce’s medicines 
the best in the 
world.” 

Mrs. Carrie B. 
Donner, of Dayton, 

‘Green Co., Wis., 
writes: “I can high- 
ly recommend ; 
Piérce’s Favoritef 
Prescription — hav- 
ing taken it for nine 
months previous to 
confinement. I suf- 
fered scarcely any 
compared with what 
I had at other 
times.” 

“I suffered fifteen 
years with female 
weakness and nerv- 
ousness,” writes Mrs, 
Vincent Bohall, of 
Franklin, Johnson 
Co., Indiana, “One 
year ago I began 
taking your ‘ Favor- 
ite Prescription’ and 
‘Golden Medical 
Discovery.’ I took 
six bottles of each 
and now I am well, 
I owe my life to Dr, 
Pierce,” 
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DR ROBERT HUNTER’S 
CURE FOR CONSUMPTION, BRONCHITIS 
AND ALL LUNG DISEASES 
BY INHALATION. 


Dr Robert Hunter was the first to use an 
inhaler to treat lung diseases, and after 
fifty years’ experience in treating these dis- 
eases only, discovered the only germ-de- 
gtroying drugs which can be inhaled into 
the lunge with perfect safety and benefit. 

Serd your name and address to Dr Robert 
Hunter association, 117 West 45th street, 
New York, and you will receive, free, a 
pamphlet describing all diseases of the 
lungs and bronchial tubes and explaining 
the proper treatment. 
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for in connection with our magazine. 
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remiums with other papers are included in any of 
me ‘ch ubbing rates, unless so stated. 

Whenever more than one paper besides our magazine is 
wanted, to find the net rate on any such added papers sub- 
tract $l from joint price. given in column B, ll these 

rices are subject to changes made by other publishers. It 
fs necessary that at least one subscription to our maga- 
zine should accompany each clubbing order. If you de- 
sire any paper not in the above list, write and obtain our 
low prices. For samples of any of "these journals, write 
direct to the publishers. 

After first copy of any paper subscribed for has been 
received, send complaints, etc., direct to the publishers of 
such paper 
The above prices include the new and thorongh! 
vised edition of the AMERICAN AGRICULTU ist 
YEAR BOOK AND ALMANAC for 1900, which is the bes 
and most comprehensive work of the kind ever published. 


Address orders to ettter of our offices, but to avoid de- 
lay send _to the nearcect. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
52 Lafayette Face, New York. 
Marquette Building, Chicago. 
Homestead Building, Springfield, Mass. 
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Busy Fingers. 


The New York State Flower. 
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To be embroider- 
ed on coarse linen 
for chair tidy. 

S=" Design by Eliza- 
beth Livermore, 11 









Photographic Pillow. 





For the benefit of Mrs C. I. H. and others 
who may not have seen the original article 
*on photographic sofa pillows in the Oct 21, 
799, issue, the solution formula for sensi- 
tizing cloth is here repeated: Citrate of 
iron and ammonium 1% oz and ferricya- 
nide of potassium 1% oz. Dissolve each 
chemical separately in 8 oz water and mix 
the two only just before using. Float the 
cloth (white cotton cloth or linen) in the 
liquic until saturated, then hang it up to 
dry. This work must be done in a dark 
room or by lamplight, but never in sun- 
light. Keep the sensitized cloth in the dark 
until ready to print, then proceed as with 
blue vrint paper. After printing till de- 
tails are clear wash the cloth in three 
waters scalding hot, let it stand in cold 
water one or two minutes, then place be- 
tween two layers of paper and dry with a 
hot'iron. Arrange the photos in regular or 
hit or miss fashion and put together with 
‘bands of ribbons or applique to a founda- 
tion with fancy stitches. Finish the pillow 
_— a ruffle to match the ribbon, or a 
cord. 


: Shell Border Edging. 


MAY MYRTLE COOK, 








Two rows compose this pretty lace, which 
is especially appropriate for skirts or pil- 
low cases. 
chain of twenty. 


catch in 5th st from 
dc. * Repeat between 
* s three times and 
turn. 

2d row—*Ch five, 
catch in top of loop, * 
repeat three times, 
shell in edge of shell; 
d c in center of shell, shell in edge, turn. 

After this begin row one by putting one 
d cin top of each of first four t c of the 
edge shell, then proceed as given. 





—_~ 


Knitted Bed Slippers. 


SARAH RODNEY. 





They look like little square boxes, but 
they are very comfortable nevertheless, es- 
pecially for those who are much away from 
home, and liable to the discomforts of a 
cold bed. They are as easily made as any- 
thing can be, for they require no shaping 
whatever, simply casting on more or less 
stitches, or knitting more or less rows, to 
get the required size. For a person who 
wears a three shoe, cast on _ sixty-five 
stitches and knit plain, knitting seventy- 
five rows, or ribs, twice across forming a 
row. This will make nearly a square. Sew 
it up at the heel and toe, turn, and crochet 
a row of double crochet around the top to 


Make a 


ist row—Shell of 


six tc in third st 
from needle, d c in 
fifth st, * ch five, 





thread the elastic, or a cord through, made 
by twisting several strands of wool togeth- 
er to draw them up by. A cord makes a 
pretty finish in place of the elastic, twisted 
of both colors, with small fluffy balls also 
made from both colored wools, 

The border is knitted, Cast on six stitches, 
knit the first stitch, place the needle in 
the second stitch, wind the thread twice 
around your finger, draw the _ thread 
through, repeat four times, knit the last 
stitch. 

Knit back plain. Alternate every other 
row with the two colors. Crochet a chain 
down the toe of the slipper, of the brighter 
yarn, for a finish. Make a chain of three 
stitches, fasten through the slipper, make 
a second chain of three stitches, fasten 
the same as before, and repeat down the 
front of slipper. 

This little finish is in lieu of ribbon bows, 
which are out of place on bed slippers. It 
requires two skeins of Germantown wool, 
one and a half of one color, and half a skein 
of a pretty contrasting color. 

Only allow me to add this one suggestion, 
that these queer looking garments really 
make acceptable presents, even for a gen- 
tleman. A pair recently given to an in- 
valid woman were eagerly picked up and 
examined by an aged uncle, who exclaimed, 
“How much I need and would enjoy a pair 
like those.”’ 





Queen’s Crown Quilt. 
ALLIE L. NAY. 





These blocks may be put together with a 
sash or plain squares alternating, or if you 
prefer all the blocks may have croyns, 





making one-half of the crowns a light or 
bright color on a dark ground and the other 
half dark on a light ground. 
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™@ +*-4 Perfect Food’’ 
- “* Preserbes Health’’ 

“* Prolongs Life ’’ 


: BAKER'S 
: BREAKFAST: 
: COCOA : 











“Known the world over. 
. « « Received the highest in- 
dorsements from the medical & 
practitioner, the nurse, and 
the intelligent housekeeper gg 
and caterer.” —Dietetic and 
Hygienic Gazette. 


DORCHESTER, MASS. wm 
Established 1780. & 
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Saved 
Her 
Daughter 


The first critical period in a 
woman’s life comes at the pass- 
ing of her girlhood. How to 
preserve the daughter’s health 
at this crisis is the problem that 
confronts every mother of girls. 
Mrs. J. M. Riggs, of Carterville, 
Mo., solved this problem. She 
says: 

















“My aie Josie during the 
winter of 1897-98 suffered a com- 
plete break-down in health. She 
was thin and pale, hud no appetite, 
andwas so weak that she was un- 
able to walk to school. Those who 
knew her condition said that she 
was in the first stages of consump- 
tion. Shortly after school closed, 
on the advice of a neighbor, we be- 
an giving her Dr. Williams’ Pink 
ills for Pale People. The effect 
on her condition was marvelous. 
Before she had taken halfa box her 
condition was improved, and she 
kept on gaining appetite, strength 
and flesh untilshe wasentirelywell. 
‘*She took three boxesof the pills 
and to-day there is not a healthier, 
more robust looking girl in Carter- 
ville. She is fleshier and healthier 
than ever before in her life.”’ 
Mrs. J. M. R1iaeq@s. 
Subscribed and sworn to before 
me a notary public, this 15th day 
of October, 1898. 
Wm. Wo.xcort, Notary Publie, 


From the Journal, Carterville, Mo. 


At Druggists or direct from 
Dr. Williams Medicine Company, 
Schenectady, N. Y. 


50 cents per box ; 6 boxes $2.50, 
FRE BIRD & CAGE 
ERG ANGORA CAT 


We will give away 6080 Animals, Canary Birds, 
Mocking Birds, Bullfinches, Parrots, etc., Dogs, 
Angora Cats, Aquariums, Gold Fish, Shetland Ponies, 
Rabbits, Pigeons, Guinea Pigs, Monkeys, Squirrels, 
ete., together with fancy cages. We mean exactly 
what we say. We willsend you a pair of beautiful 
Angora Cats now all the rage, birds with cage or —_ 
other animal you may want. We have been breed- 
ing for years, and h.ve a fine stock of animals that 
we are going to give away in the next few weeks. 


Nothing to 
We Start You In Business Seenes we 
want animals raised for us as the demand is greater 
than the supply and with difficulty we have reserved 
6080 animals for breeding purposes, to be distributed 
free to those who answer this advertisemen', and we 
start you in a paying business and put you in the way 
of making ny without you investing one cent. 
Genuine Angora Cats are worth from $25.00 to $100.00 
each. and these animals are easy to raise. No 
money to send,simply act at once, write us to day 
and be one of the 6080 to get a fi..e Song Bird or Par- 
rot with cage, a beautiful pair of Genuine Angora 
Cats, a compiete Aquarium with fish. shells and 
plants. When you wr.tesend the names of ten people 
who own either a horse, or a dog, or a cat, or a bird, 
or chickens or some other animal. Give the name of 
your nearest express Office and say what animal or 
aquarium you want and it will be sent exactly ac- 
cording to our offer. You will have nothing whatever 
to pay. We pay express charges, This advertise- 
ment means exactly what it says and is simply 
an enterprising plan_to jpereese our business 


capacity. Address DEPT. 
ANIMAL WORLD, 127 E, 23d ST., NEW YORK. 


PRACTICAL TAXIDERMY 


And Home Decoration 


By JosrpPnH H. BaTTy, taxidermist for the government 
surveys and many colleges and museums in the United 
States. A- complete as well asauthentic work on taxidermy 
—giving in detail full directions for collecting and 
mounting animals, birds, reptiles, fish, insects, and general 
objects of natural history. 125 illustrations. Cloth. 12mo, 
Postpaid. $1. 

FREE Descriptive Book Catalogue on Application. 


ORANGE JUDD CO., 52 Lafayette Pl..New York. 





































Making Rope Fringe. 


MAUD STEINWAY. 





A cheap, durable and neat fringe for foot 
stools, ottomans, stands, etc, is made of 
rope. The small-sized hemp is used. Cut 
the rope in length varying from six to eight 
inches, according to the length of the fringe 
desired. It is necessary to tack each piece 
in place. In fastening on (suppose it be a 
covered footstool which is being fringed), 








after the box has been covered, then take 
one of the pieces of rope, double it, mak- 
ings the ends even. Then lay against the 
side of the box with the ends down, and 
the top of the loop just even with the top 
of stool. Then with U tacks, such as car- 
pets are put down with, fasten each half 
of the rope in place by driving the tack in- 
to the stool, straddling the strand of rope. 
Lay another piece in the same way beside 
it, being careful not to place it higher or 
lower than the first. Continue in this way 
until the stool is surrounded. Then with up- 
holsterers’ braid, cover the tacks, fasten- 
ing the braid with brads long enough to 
pass through the rope into the wood. When 
the rope is unraveled and the fibers 
straightened with a coarse comb, you will 


have a handsome and durable rope fringe. wa» 





Knitting a Round Mat. 


8. M. 





A round mat or doily to place upon the 
table or sideboard to prevent warm dishes 
from soiling cloth or injuring polish and 
varnish, is very convenient and useful. A 
knitted one is especially serviceable be- 
cause its closely knit stitches make it both 
durable and an excellent protection. It can 
be made of any thread, yarn or cotton cord, 
carpet warp making the best kind of ma- 
terial. This may be colored or white to 
suit the fancy. Any size can be made. 
Cast on as many stitches as half the di- 
ameter of the mat desired, being sure that 
the number will be divisible by seven. Then 
knit across, leaving three stitches at the 
end of the needle unknit. Knit across again, 
leaving three unknit each time—on the 
same end of the needle, of course—and pro- 
ceed in this way until all are left on the 
needle: then knit all, and proceed as be- 
fore. You can easily tell when a complete 
circle has been knit. Bind off the stitches. 





Take a needle threaded with colored cot- 
ton to match the mat, or with some of the 
cord itself, and sew the two ends of the 
mat together. Then with a crochet needle 
crochet a pretty border and your mat will 
be completed. 


Another Balloon Match-Holder. 


MAY MYRTLE COOK, 





[By request.] 

Procure a burned-out globe, and in place 
of the table tumbler I would-use a smaller 
glass of the same shape. The size known 
as a whiskey tumbler is the: nicest. A 
ball knitting silk of any preferred color, 
and a yard of inch wide ribbon to match 
will also be required. 

Measure from the inner edge of the brass 
rim of the globe to the point, then crochet 
of the silk a string once and a half times 


this length. Make a perfect square in 
crochet, each row consisting of one t e¢, 
ch two, one t c, which makes a row of 
small square holes, Put the t ¢ of every 
row after the first in the top of ate 
of former row. When the square is finish- 
ed, attach to each corner a chain. about 
four inches long (if your globe is of the 16 
candle power). For a larger globe, let the 
corner strings be longer in proportion. 

Through the exact center of this square, 
slip the point of the globe, then draw the 
net closely over the glass, fastening it 
firmly at the brass rim by winding with 
linen thread. The four strings hang below 
the edge of the rim. 

Now to cover the tumbler: Begin with a 
ring of eight chain, filled in with t c. In- 
crease this until it is just the size of the 
bottom of your glass. Then make the next 
row of holes similar to those of the square 
piece. No increasing is needed in these 
rows, unless your glass is a very flaring 
one. The ecrdinary glass slopes so little 
that the silk may be easily stretched to fit 
it. When the bag is deep enough to cover 
the glass and leave one row of holes above, 
break off the thread and slip the glass into 
the net cover, Gather the top with needle 
and thread, and draw tightly. This will 
prevent the glass ever coming out of its 
cover. Attach to the four strings hanging 
from the balloon net, tie half a yard of the 
ribbon about the brass rim, add to the 
side of the glass a tiny bow, and use the 
rest to fasten in a loop to the point of the 
balloon, and your match holder is finished. 
This is slightly different to those I have 
_— described, but is pretty and service- 
able. 


rr 
A Convenient Broom Holder. 
J. L. IRWIN, 





Every housewife knows that the broom is 
damaged as much by sitting in the corner 
and behind the door on the 
wwe, brush end as by use. And 

heh | yet a string in the end of 
il Nubia! i] .. the handle is always break- 
NPG a ing, and to set the broom 
WE ERO with the brush end up 
Vt} OETA | means that it will tumble 
Sibi over inside the next five 
minutes. I saw a device 
the other day that was 
quite ingenious. A couple 
of large spools were fast- 
ened to the wall just far 
enough apart so that their 
fiange would not allow 
the handle of the broom to 
drop out from between 
them, yet would readily al- 
{ low it to pass between 
} them. They were placed 
just high enough from the 
floor to allow the broom 
to hang (inverted, of 
course), upon them and 
not touch the floor. The broom is quickly 
and easily inserted and removed. The idea 
can be carried to the stable for the ac- 
commodation of pitchforks, and to the tool- 
house for shovels, spades, axes, sledges, etc. 
No tool will be lost or in the way if given 
this kind of a rest. The spools are fixed 
to the wall by means of large spikes whose 
heads will hold the spools in place, yet not 
so large but the spools will act as a pulley 
upon them, 














A Pretty Suit—One of the prettiest suits 
I have seen for years was made from 
denim. The goods was in a brown striped 
pattern with a thread of blue. It was a 
very handsome piece of goods, and looked 
like some nice goods in place of cotton 
material. The suit was made in two pieces, 
jacket and skirt. The jacket was double- 
breasted, the skirt perfectly plain, seven 
gored, The skirt was in walking length 
and was made like a bicycle skirt, with 
the opening at one side of the front breadth, 
and fancy flaps at the openings. Jacket and 
the flaps on skirt were decorated with 
large buttons of a bronzy tinge. Under 
the jacket was worn a cotton shirt waist. 
The suit was pretty, durable, not easily 
soiled, and _ stylish. It would be. very 
serviceable for a “‘going to town” suit for 
a “farm girl,’”’ as I heard a quaint for- 
eigner phrase it. The one in question was 
made for a traveling suit, and has been 
used for that purpose, and served as 
church gown, and as an all around suit it 
has never been surpassed.—[May Myrtle 
Cook- 
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CURRENT STYLES. 


PATTERNS ONLY 10 CENTS EACH; POSTAGE FREB 


These patterns retail at 25c to 35¢ each, 
but by special arrangement with the man« 
ufacturers we supply them at 10c. 





Y ila 
7882—-LADIES’ WAIST, 32, 34, 36, 38 and 40 inch bust. 


7882—The body of this dressy waist is made of ready 
tucked taffeta, with sleeves and collar of plain silk to 
match. It is mounted on a glove-fi w closes 
in the center front. The front is fitted with slight full- 
ness across the bust and ve slightly bloused at the 
waist line. Waists of this style can be de of 


ma : 
Henrietta, cheviot, Venetian or French flannel, or the 


plain and polka dotted French flannel now so fashionable, 





7863—-MISSES’ COLLARETTE, 12, 14, and 16 years. 


7863—Many of the season’s most beautiful collarettes are 
made by combining two kinds of fur. The illustration. is 
made of sealskin combined with Alaska sable. But 4 
oke may be made of yelours with any long hair fur for 


Trimming, J 





7869—-LADIES’ BOX REEFER, 32, 3% and 36 inch bust. 


7869—Box coats or reefers in this style are particularly 
becoming to slender women, as they outline rather than 
fit the figure. Reefers of this style may be jioned in 
pebble cheviot, beaver, broadcloth or any of the new 
cloakings, or made én suite with the skirt. 

Order by number, which in each instance accompanies 
description. Give bust measure for ladies’ upper garments; 
give waist measure for skirts; give both age and breast 
measure for misses and children. Patterns are 10c each, 
and should be ordered of the Office of this Publication. 

full directions, quantity of material required and illus< 
tration of garment with each pattern. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 


HALLOCK’S SUGCESS tic WEEDER *., sii 


CLOG NOT ONE CENT ADVANCE, 


impl h a ed f 25 to 50 t. 
BALE SRM Coats MERGER ht ner only te wea VEICE. Wane tease * D. Y. HALLOGK & SONS, Box 804, York, Pa. 








Will be sold at the same old | 
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Good as sells for 68to810 
rice 
1.50 


No. 202—Farm Harness. 


Elkhart Carriage & Harness Manftg. Co., Elkhart, indiana. ssesils! 


= A of vehicles and 65 styles of harness. Se 
3 buyer takes no risk on our plan as we AY 
bmg our goods anywhere for examina 
| ) Pree ; — tion and guarantee safe arrival. No. 816 
g = : ; ™ Send at once for a cop ai, our large dora 
e ustrated catalogue—FR 


YOUR MONEY’S WORTH. 


You have a 
meet this condi 
have been in this business. To do this we sell 
all goods direct from our factory to the con 
opnee at wholesale prices. 
=. + lan are many and obvious. This pian 
t us up until we are now the 
i lar aa manufacturers in the world 
ling vehicles and harness to 
—"; exelusively. 


ht to expect t because you are entitled to it. To 
on is pty} tye for all the 27 years we 






The advantages 


eon- 
We make 178 s' ne 








TILE DRAINED LAND 22:2: ganmaee 





to best results! in agrcasuse. 


RAIN N TIL 
himney T: 
“By you i prices. $ 


meets every requirement. sO Ra md pe, 
ustic Si Tile. ote, te KA 
5 a ng Sige W. Mo Thina Ave. Albany, N. 














The line fs most fgg ores 
embracing pistols, 

rifles for target and panting 
purposes, light pocket rifles 
with skeleton stocks. 













are covered the tee. The 
best in the world for wn ust as reliable 
No. 17- with Plain Ope 
~ —wit in m Sights.... hat 
18—with Target t Bights swam o 


a, these rifles are not carried in en by bey: = 
7, will send, express prepaid, on receipt of price. 

Send stamp for catalogue. 

‘J. STEVENS ARMS & TOOL ©O., Box 197 
Chicopee Falls, Masa. 





Do you want to go South? if so 
write to-day for our Journal free. It 
tells you about our great Chicora Col- 
ony and the finest of land for truck- 
ing, fruit and stock raising; the land 
of figs and tea. Land $5 per acre. 
Houses built and sold on $5 monthly 
payments. Cheap excursions week- 
ly. D.L. Risley, 211 South Tenth 
St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





USE LOOMIS’ 
LATE IMPROVED 


CLIPPER” /y 
DRILLER 7 


The resul are’ ex 

rience in ate rilling. 

LOOMIS & — 
Tiffin, Ohlo. 
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Le ONLY TOOLS YOU NEED. 


e have on hand ares BRA AND 
NEW STeEL ROQFING. Sb Sheets eith 
flat, corrugated or “V” crimped. 


Price per squ of 10x10 feet § f 15 
or 100 square fect . 






seen ewer eeeseee 


No other tool than a hatchet #. hammer 
is required to lay this roofing. furnish 
with each order sufficient Fir nt - — — 
nails to lay it, without additional 

Write for our free catalogue “No. %, 
Sherit's and Hecslvore Sales 

eri 5 and} ver’s Sales. 
“OUR PRICES ARE ONE-HALF OF OTHERS.” 


CHICAGOHOUSEWRECKINGCO. 


W. 35th & tron Sts., Chicago. 
i ee AT ee a 
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A wowace 
FREE ! 
The Western Trail. 


It is beautifully embellished with views in the new 
districts now being settled along the 


ROCK ISLAND ROUTE 


In OKLAHOMA AND KANSAS 
ALSO THE INDIAN TERRITORY. 


SEND FOR IT—Mailed Free—Postage Paid. 


Address, JOHN SEBASTIAN, 
Gen. Pass. Agent, CHICAGO. 




















Cattle Swine 
Sheep Horses 










Pet-Stock 
Boating Fishing 





Address 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 
NEW YORK,NY  CHICAGO,ILL, 





ORSE POWERS, 
THRESHING MACHINES and 


WOOD-SAWING MACHINES 












If you want the best power in the worla for running 
cream separator, ensilage cutter, or wood saw, try our 
horse power. Easiest running, best material, and will do 
a most hn: Hd any in the market. 

age pamphiet 
ree. Address W. GRAY’ $ SONS, 
PATENTEES AND SOLE MANUFAOTURERS, 


P. O. Box § MIDDLETOWN SPRINGS, VT. 


Like a Bull Dog. 


That’s the way this lock and 
fence stay ps the wire and 
hangs on. It’s **a fence stay 
that will stay.” No twisting 





paaing or ay ° 
loose or 
slipping. * sakes Sine most 


gid, strongest, most dur- 
able fence that ean be made out of wire. 
It’s just as easy as mailing pickets. Any 
ik: or size of wire may be used. 

in every locality. Exclu- 
sive territory to the right 
men. No expensive tools required. Cheaper than any 
ether of same weight and strength. Write today for 
catalogue and sample—free. 


CHANDLEE FENCE J0., 11 S. Howard St., Baltimore, Mé- 


fe 





MM. M M.S Pouny FENCE —~ 


ee 


os 


ASK FOR _~— 
A“ 


a 
oA Mfr's 

FE ses ~ Largest Line 
Hoq.Field&LawnFence 

DEKALB FENCE C0. 

"Vo ASMNICE ST., DE KALB, ILL. 











ANY PERSON DIS 


that Page Fence is a good fence? Many say it is 
the best. We make all styles and heights. 


PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., ADBIAX, MICH. 


M. M. S. POULTRY 

Half cost of Netting; 
a ~y poets, no 
rails. 


og, Farm, Yard, 
Aan ‘sentee Freight paid. 
KANSAS STEEL & WIRE WORKS, Kansas City. Mo. 

















You can’t afford to Farm 
without a Low-Down, Rroad 
Tire, Flat Piatform, Short- 
Turning Farm 
Truck, any more 
than you can afford 
tojeradie yourgrain 
and you can’t af-f 
ford to buy 
wagon until 
haveseen our latest catalog £ 
It is full of information. 
Wagon free for 8%53 T. 
FARMER’S HANDY WAG- 
ON CO, SAGINAW, MICH. 


By THERON L. HILES. How to harvest, ship and use 
ice. A complete, practical treatise for farmers, dairy- 
men, ice dealers, produce shippers, méat aé.ers, cold 
storers, and all interested in ice houses, cold storage, and 
the handling or use of ice in any way. Including many 
recipes for iced dishes and beverages. The book is illus- 
trated bv cuts of the too!s and machinery used in cutting 
and storing ice, and the different forms of ice houses and 
a rh ee buildings. 122 pp., ill., 16mo. Cloth, $1.00. 

Salegne free of this and many other ublications. 
ORANG JUDD CO.,. 52 Lafayette P!.,New York. 























